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rt all CHAPTER I. 


= NTHONY WOODHURST leaned 
over the low which se 
the Vi rom the church y 










iB of and gave himself up to thought. 

One It wae eight years ago since he 
I had last stovd there, looking his 
aaa Saewell at familiar meadow and wood, at the 


grey Manor House, with its gabled win- 
dows and queer little turreta fh 


Br. 
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He had been an outcast then, having quar- | 
relied violently with his uncle, old Anthony | him to quit Buttermore at onoe. 


oodhurst. 

Now he was the rightful owner of the Manor 
and all its pleasant glebe lands. Far as his eye 
could reach and farther, his territory extended, 
and he was one of the richest men in the 
county. 

But if he thought of these things now, the 
thought brought no gladness to his worn, 


ve face, or gave consolation to a heart long | 


wed down by a secret woe. 


A flood of bitter memories came over him; 
and to himself he said: 


“If I had but listened to him then how dif-| from his solitude ; 


ferent my life would be now!” 
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Eight years ago all the county had been | of death was u 
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HAG MADE A FORWARD STEP, BUT VIOLET WAS TOO QUICK FOR HIM. 


quarrelled with his nephew, and had. ordered 


No one knew the cause of the rupture be- 
tween these two, who, until now, had never 
differed, who had seemed all in all to eack 
other ever since young Anthony came, a small 
bey in tunics, to the Sheer 


But whatever the quarrel was about the uncle. 


still continued the nephew's allowance, and for 
the’ rest forbade any, even his old friend, Mr. 
Hesketh, the Vicar, to mention the culprit’s 
name to bim. 


So the seasons came and went, and the old 
1am lived his lonely life, seldom emerging 
and in the eighth year he 
intuitively thet the hand 
im, he relented towards 


ll sick, and knowi 


electrified by the news that old Anthony had’ his nephew. end sent to him, praving him to 
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let bygones be bygones, and come at once to 
him that he might close his life in peace. 

Anthony instantly responded. He was un- 
feignedly grieved that his uncle was slipping 
away from him, aud he said so in a broken 
voice, to which the other replied: 

“ Yes, lad, yes! I know all you would say; 
and I see now I was tvo harsh with you. Often 
and often my better nature has prompted me 
to recall you; but as often my pride and obsti- 
nacy have prevented me. You can never guess 
how sorely I have missed you. . Poor. boy! 
poor boy! Things have gone badly with you.” 
And then after a pause, whilst his feeble hands 
closed over his nephew’s, “I have made what 
recompense I can. I have left you the Manor 
and all I possess save legacies to the servants ; 
and perhaps it 's because dying eyes sée clearly, 
that I dare foretell good things and happy days 
for you in the future.” 

Those were ahnost his last words. At mid- 
night he stirred. a little, and said: 

“ You forgive me, Anthony?” 

“{ have nothing to forgive. Would to 
Heaven I could keep you with me!” 

A faint, satisfied smile crossed the wan face, 
and then all was st‘il; and, for the first time 
in his life, Anthony looked on death 

They buried the old man with his forefathers, 
and all the county came to do bim honour ; 
but of real mourners there was only one-—his 
long-discarded nephew 

He seemed as a stranger among the throng. 
He had left them a happy, light-hearted young 
fellow of twenty-two—he had returned a grave, 
melancholy man, looking older than his thirty 
years. 
~ ‘There were already streaks of grey in his 
dark hair, and Vttle lines of pain under the 
eyes, upon the broad brow. “ Evidently he 
had suffered some great grief,” said the wise 
ones, and at once they set to work to discover 
his secret trouble. i ; 

3ut young Anthony was as reticent as his 
uncle had been before him, and refused to 
making a confidante of any creature. 

There were those who hinted at something 
shameful in his past, but they were in the 
minority, and were quickly suppressed. 

Old Anthony had been buried three days 
now ; and his nephew, wearying of the gloom 
of the house, bethought him of Mr. Hesketh, 
his very good friend and one time tutor. : 

He would accept the very cordial invitation 
proffered by the Vicar and his wife, and call 
upon them. 

It was with that intention he set out, but, 
reaching the churchyard gate, he had paused 
to look back, and so fallen into reverie, as his 
eyes rested on the goodly place he called his 
own 

He was startled at length by the swift rust- 
ling of small feet through the long grass, and 
before he could turn, someone had dealt him a 
stinging box on the ears, and a musical voice 
had said: 

“Oh, you sneak!” 

Surprised, dazed, and somewhat angry, he 
flashed upon his assailant, a young and ex- 
tremely pretty girl, who now showed every 
sign of confusion, as she endeavoured to-stam- 
mer out an apology. 

But she broke off in the middle of her sen- 
tenee, Her great grey eyes literally Srimmed 
over w:th mischief, and the wickedest little 
dimples played hide-and-seek in her cheeks and 
about her pretty mouth. 

“J thought you were Hal—men dress so ab- 
surly alike. I—I am very sorry—but—but— 
but——-” and then she utteriy lost all self- 
control and laughed such a whole-hearted, 
heppy laugh that in spite of himself Anthony 
smiled. 

‘Hal! Is he your brother? If so, you must 
be Miss Hesketh.” 

“Yes, Iam Scamp—I mean Violet Hesketh, 
but they always call me Scamp at home. I 
really don’t know why. Oh! Mr. Woodhurst, 
you will not tell them of my mistake, will 
Hal’ would: never cease teasing me, and 
he makes my life nearly intolerable now.” 


you? 
y 


| 
merited chastisement,” ‘smiling gravely, “if 
you will tell me in what way Hal offended 
you, 
| The girl’s*fair face flushed ctiison, 
“I would rather not,” she began, then 
added, quickly, “But I owe you some repara- 
tion—and—and I shall be so grateful if you 
| keep my silly mistake secret—because, of 
course, you aren’t really a little bit like Hal. 
The fact is, 1 have been trying to write a poem 
on Heto and Leander, aud the results are 
awful. But that is no excuse for Hal’s de- 
liberately taking it from my desk and reading 
it to Mr. Logan (one of papa’s pupils). I 
heard them laughing boisterously over it, and I 
wanted to punisa my brother. So when I saw 
ty leaning’ over thé gate I thought you must 

é Hal, and I never stayed to look a second 
time, I was in such @ hurry to get my revenge,” 
and here her sense of the ridiculous again over- 
came her, and she laughed in a way which did 
one’s heart good to hear. 

When the merry sound had died out her 
companion said,— 

“ Mr. Hesketh was good enough to invite me 
to your four o'clock tea. He assured me it 
was quite a family affair. Shall I-be intrud- 
ing if I accept his invite?” 

“Both he and mamma will be very glad to 
welcome you: ‘They are so sorry for your loss 
and your loneliness,” and then the bright eyes 
grew soft, the pretty face was instinct with 
sympathy. “You do not look happy,” she 
said, with childlike simplicity, “and we are all 
most grieved for you.” 

“Thank you,” the man answered, gently, 
and the grave face bent upon hers Was very 
kindly. “Your voice sounds as though you 
mean every word you say. And all the while 
you laugh and talk I am trying to trace in you 
some likeness to the little Scamp I used to 
= eight years ago. You were » mere baby 
then.” 

“T was ten,” she answered, with an odd 
assumption of dignity 5 “and now of course I 
am & woman grown, but no one at home treats 
me as one.” 

“You speak as though you rather regret 
that fact?” 

“Ido. I hate Playing at being a child. But, 
you see, so many died between Hal and myself 
~-four—he is twenty-three—that they have all 
got into the way of regarding me as a baby or 
a toy ; and it isn’t always pleasant. Mr. Wood- 
hurst, you do quite forgive my impertinence?” 

“Say no more about it; but tell me how you 
recognised me as your old playmate. You 
a) | did not remember my teatures? ” 

“Oh, no,” with a frankness that would have 
wounded a vainer man. “I had altogether 
forgotten what you were like. But at Butter- 
mere everybody knows everybody, and when I 
saw a stranger before me I knew he could be 
none other than Mr. Anthony Woodhurst. 
Now, if you please, we will go homewards— 
mamma is punctuality itself with regard to tea. 
You will not object taking it in the garden? 
It is so pleasant under the trees these hot after- 
noons!" 

He hastened to assure her he would like it of 
all things, and walked beside her down the 
narrow path leading from the churchyard to 
the Vicarage, thinking all the while how pretty 
she was, and how well the dainty blue cotton 
gown she wore became the slender girlish 
figure! The bright masseS of waving hair fell 
in pretty dishevelment about her throat and 
shoulders ; but she seemed wholly unconscious 
that they had escaped from their bands... Her 
fresh young face was flushed rose-pink, and her 
great grey eyes gleamed like stars under the 
black lashes, all the while she chatted naturally 
of this or that, in her low, sweet voice; and 
now and again, at some whimsical thought or 
speech, she laughed softly. Evidently she had 
no cares of her own, and even “the burdens of 
others” had scarcely “cast a shadow” over 
that glad young life. 

Anthony sighed, half enviously. Ah! to be 





oung again, and with all the world before 
im! . 


“I will promise to say nothing of my un- 
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“They are waiting for us, Mr. Woodhurst! 
There is mamma at her post. That tall, broad. 
rg ae * gp nee is Hal ; the other 
is Tom, proper! . Logan. I hope you wij 
dislike him a9 nich agBdoi 3 Pte 

sy 7 is he such an object of aversion to 

u 

“ Because he is such an utter prig!. That is 
one of Hal's’ words+-and—and—-oh! for fifty 
other reasons. Mamma, I hope we have not 
kept i= waiting?” and with that she de. 
livered her companion over to Mrs. Hesketh 
tall, aristocratic woman, with gracieus ways 
and kindly smile, who having introduced bim 
to: Mr. Logan, made room for him between her- 
self and son. 

“Mr...Hesketh_has -been called suddenly 
away. Ho will be very disappointed at having 
missed you; but I hope you will be quite a 
frequent visitor here-—coming in and out as 
you used to do, Anthony.” 

“ Thank you!” he answered, gratefully. “I 
shall be tempted to take your words so literally 
that I shall quickly become an intruder and 
nuisance.” 

“Indeed, no! And it must be so very dult 
for you alone in that big place—not that we 
can offer you any amusement.” 

“Nonsense, mother. What false humility to 
decry your own resources,” laughed Hal. 
“Have you not always an attraction in the 
person of our young Sappho? Woodhurst, 
allow me to present you to the new poetess.” 

“ Hal, you are the meanest creature under 
the sun,” flashed Scamp. ‘You are below con 
tempt!” 

“My dear! my dear!” began Mrs. Hesketh, 
in a tone of remonstrance, when Hal inter 
rupted her by ruthlessly commencing to quote 
from the much-maligned poem: 

“Thus stood the maid in anguish gazing 

Across the blue and trackiess deep ;” 

* And finding none her charms appraising, 

She laid her down and went to sleep.” 
“Tt is only fair to tell you the first two lines 
are Scamp’s, the last mine. My dear girl, 
why that terrific scowl?” 

camp made no reply, and Tom Logan, who 

did not at all anvreciate being left out of the 
conversation, broke in. 

“There-was another stanza which impressed 
me strongly. I think it ran somewhat in this 
fashion : — 

“ Her cheek was pale, her brow was burning, 

Within her breast her heart was sore.” 

“ Then from the sea in fury turning, 

She ope’d her mouth and loudly swore,” 
concluded Hal, with a burst of langhter, which 
startled the sleepy birds amdngst the trees. 

Scamp sprang to her feet. 

“You may think it kind and gentlemanly to 
turn a girl to ridicule for the entertainment of 
friends, but I think such conduct is disgusting. 
Thackeray lost much in not knowing you! 
You would have adorned his ‘ Book of Snobs 
so delightfully,” saying which she turned op 
her heel, and disappeared amidst the trees. 


‘Hal whistled, ‘Tom looked discomfited, whilst 


Anthony’s face showed he thought the teasing 
had gone a trifle too far. a la 

“Tt was too bad to plague the child,” said 
Mrs. Hesketh, vexedly. “ You know how sen 
sitive she is; and really you had no right to 
ransack her desk.” 

“Now, mother, don’t leeture! It does the 
little monkey good to tease-her a bit, and she 
is so funny in a temper. ‘Tom, you and I must 
look out for ourselves, for be sure she will have 
her revenge.” 

But Mr. Logan made no response. He be 
wishing he had not foltowed quite so openy 
in Hal's wake, and the peace of the litte party 
séemed in some indefinable way disturbed. 

Violet (or Scamp, to give nl her — 
mame) did not appear again; and it was ™ 
until Anthony had left the Vicarage that be — 
came upon a shadowy figure on the confines of 
the churchyard. 

“ Miss Scamp,” he ventured to say, ever 5° 
vently, and with her head bent low, se that the 
Ci hat wholly shaded the small sensie face 
She answered,— 
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“Yes, = Wood nigint™ is I! 

in, 1 T en, ni dl 

He could not be gure, but hé thought she 
had been crying, her voice sounded so uncer- 


Are you 


tain. 

“Poor little girl!” he said, taking one small 
sott hand in his. “It was a shame to tease 
you 80 badly ; but you should not Jet them see 
how much _ are hurt by their nonsense. 
One day, when you know me better, perhaps 
you will let me see your work. Many a poet 
has been spoiled for want of encotragement.” 

Her eyes thanked him as she murmured 
good-night, and turned away. 


me 


OHAPTER Il. 


“He who idly grieves 
That life is crownless, is a fool and blind. 
To fill with Foyer 9 a oar allotted sphere, 
To rule the self within us strong in faith, 
To answer smile with smile, and tear with tear, 
To perfect character, and conquer death, 
This is what God’s own angels call renewn.” 

Thus quoted Scamp, standing before An- 
thony with flushed cheeks and starbright eyes. 
“Tdon't think, Mr. Woodhuret, you ought to 
talk of a wasted or less life when there 
isso much you can do, 

“What incentive have I to work?” the 
asked, sadly. 

“The good of other—your poor tenants! Why 
ame of them are housed worse than beggars, 
and they work éo hard for such a little wage. 
Perhaps you don’t guess what cruel times they 
have? “How should you, when yon never go 
amongst them, when you have never known 
what it is to have @ wish refused, or a whim 
ungratified ? ”’ 

He looked at the young creature in undis- 
guised surprise. He had regarded her until 
now as a bright. careless child, without a 
thought beyond the morrow, and now he found 
“ ; d the Braye ao Sones of & woman— 

leep, quil pathy for suffering that 
all tender aptapen thal He spoke more Bho 
= = he eet had done. 

ou do no erstand,” he said. “ Merci- 
fully your life has been kept in the Fae ean 
No evil or bitter thing has shadowed it, and I 
pray that your way may always be kept 
mooth. As for me, my path is loomy in- 
deed, and I see no ray of hope to lighten the 
darkness, { gave up Save long ago!” 
. “That vas net well,” she answered. 
qickly. “And do you dream that you stand 
Mone in your grief? Whatever that grief may 
there are thousands of others more wretched 
ban you, because they have sinned. Why 
don't you rouse yourself from this melan- 
tholy? There is. work for you to do, and 
—" the _ panacea for trouble.” ” 

Tave iti j 5 
hess Rs oN ace was pitiful ag it was bent 
: My child,” he said, “when you have 
*hownh sorrow you will not Teason to wsely 
‘bout it. There, dismiss the subject from 
your mind, and let me see your peem.” 

_ ‘But your tegants?” she urged, with sweet 
ary pees lo 

“tT promise te do all in m wer to pro- 
* their comfort ! ven to seston, 




















“More than content!” 
_ And then she gave her precious manvscript 
into his hands. It was very orude, and the 
meming was not always clear, but here and 
there he found gems of thought. And when he 
Praised this or that stanza she flushed rosy 
md with pleasure. 
But she was disappointed when, at the close 
of the reading, he advised her to undertake 
less ambitious flighte. 
oe were meant for a home-bird,” he said, 
b iy; “and by the hearth your songs would 
a oer & vo next, and you ares do 
youself justice. ic poems and tragedies 
‘ate not your forte!” > ' 
he was grateful to him that he did net 
on dle first poor little effert, and soon 
a herself chatting of her favourite authors 
Tousicians as easily as though she had 
him years instead of days. 












‘she bade 





She walked with him to the Vicarage gates, 

he irae f to remain for luncheon, and there 

im good-bye; and, retracing her 

steps, confronted Tom Logan in one of the 

quaint valieys with which the gardens 
unded. 

“You've been with that fellow Woodhurst 


exactly two hours!” the young man said, 
wrathfully. “I saw you from the study win- 
dow. He read your poem, too. No doubt he 


flaitered you to the top of his bent ; and you 
believed all his highflown compliments. I 
wonder if all girls are as fickle as you!” 

“Explain yourself, please,” Scamp an- 
swered, haughtily. “Your language is High 
Dutch to me, amd your meaning equally 
obscure.” 

“T will make: it plain, then. Ever since 
Woodhurst cate among us you have flouted 
me, ignored my very existence (when that was 
possible), and showed in all conceivable ways 
that you were bent upon reducing him te 
submission——” 

“Tf you say another word like that I will 
never speak to you again,” Scamp retorted, 
passionately. “ How dare you so grossly insult 
me? And you know I never even liked you,” 
she went on, with cruel candour. “ You have 
always done your, best to make yourseif 
obnoxious. In future, please do not address 
me, save under compulsion.” With that she 
would have passed him, but he barred her 
way, and compelled her to listen. 

“You strike hard, and one day you may be 
sorry that you treated me so cruelly. In all 
things I have striven to please you, but 
nothing I do finds favour with yéu. And 
now, when this man (who, for some crime 
has been an outcast from home and family 


for eight years) returns, you succumb at once | 


to his fascinations.” 

“Tf Hal were here he would knock you down 
for such words,” Seamp retorted, with spirit. 
“ Now stand aside, and let me pass.” 

“No, I will be heard. What do you know 
of Woodhurst’s past? What has ‘he done 
with those eight years he gives no account off 
Where did he hide himself that none of his 
old friends ever met him or heard of him? 
Do you think it was‘a light thing, 2 mere 
venial error, which caused old Anthony to act 
as he did?” : 

“Why do you address such questions to 
me? Am IT Mr. Woodhuret’s keeper? © Do 
1 hold the key of his conscience? I am his 
friend, it is true, and proud of his friendship. 
There are few men so worthy of esteem as 
he!” With which speech, uttered with an air 
of defiance, she brushed by the infatuated 
young man, but he followed, and overtook her. 


“Violet, have a little mercy on me, a little | 


thought for your own welfare. Give up this 
fellow. I will do my best to make you happy. 
I love you, upon my soul I do; and I feel 
I could make you care forme if only you would 
let me try.” 

“T am afraid you over-rate your abilities,” 
the girl answered, icily. He had so sorely 
wounded her by the execrable taste of his 
previous remarks that she felt no pity for 
him then. “I can never think of you as you 
wish, Let the subject be forgotten between 
us lest assured I shall never say one word 
to any of this interview; I am not proud of 
my conquest,” and then she left him standing 
in a white fury, a’most hating her in_ that 
moment for the bitter words she had spoken. 

It was gall and wormwood to the young 
man in the days that followed to see how dex- 
terously Scamp avoided him—how « cleverly 
she contrived never to be left alone with him, 
or to enter into any conversation in which he 
bore ai part. 

He hated her for her pride and coldness 
but he loved her for her beauty, and was fully 
resolved that soon or late she should be his. 

Anthony came and went until all uncon- 
sciously the girl began to look for his coming, 
and to wonder why the days when he did not 
come seemed eo Jong and empty. 


She did not then dream how near she was 


to loving him—how much he influenced her 
life, her thoughts,- her literary or artistic 


tastes. She only felt it was pleasant to spend 
the long, bright hours beside him, to listen to 
the grave, low voice, telling of wonderful men 
and their wonderful deeds. 


As for Anthony, he never spoke of love. Hi 
never tried by look or speech to win the 
treasure of that pure young heart He knev 
—a#h, none so well, that such joy was not fot 
him—that between him and his girl-friend 
there yawned a black abyss over which they 
might not clasp hands and be glad. 

And yet—oh! the pity of it--each was drift 





| ing nearer* and nearer to Love's domain, and 
| there were many bitter days in store for both. 
i If one had told Anthony then he was 
| treading on dangerous ground he would haye 
| jaughed the idea to scorn; and when a length 
| the secret of his heart was revealed to hing it 
would come upon him with a terrib! 
i July came and p ussed, and Logan’s vacanion 
| catne. He was loth to co; he hated leaving 
the field to his rival, as he was pleased to 
imagine Anthony. But Mr. Hesketh did not 
NESS him to ‘stay the yacation with them 

ruth to tell, the young man was not a 
favourite at the Vicarage. 

But he would not leave without  plantin; 
some sting in Scamp’s breast. [t should not 
be his fault if he did not break her faith in 
Anthony. 

So on the morning of his departure he 
sought her ostensibly to say good-bye; and 
finding her alone in the break{fast-rooni, said, 

“ Miss Violet, I am off now. I wish I wer 
not! but I'll be back again in Ootoher- 
although that seems a long way off.” 
| “Tt is,” said Scamp, ruthlessly inierruptin 
him. “We may all be dead before autum 
comes, and many thingy might occur to 
vent your return to Buttermere 
| “¥ believe you are glad I am going—that 
| you hope never to see me again; bub Fit 
| come back, if only to spoil sport for Wood 
| hurst.. It would be as well not to compromiso 
yourself too far with him. I am guing te find 
out the shady side of his life--aad you would 
scarcely care to have your name conneeted 
with that of a felon or profligate!” 

Her grey eyes blazed with anger. as she 
answered, —-- 

“Hitherto I have refrained from complain 
ing to my father of your persecutions; but if 
you presume to speak to me again as you have 
spoken this morning, I will not spare you. 
If he knew the truth you would never be per 
mitted to cross the threshold of his House 
again. He receives none but gentlemen.” 

“Am I not one? By birth your equal, by 
riches. your superior!” Logan said, sayajfely. 
“Why is it you are so averse to me?” 

“You weary me with your questions and 
murmured languidly. 
will sumrtion 


suock. 





| pre 


threats,” the girl 
“Please to leave me now, or I 
mamma to my assistance.” 

She sank into a chair, and turned resolutely 
from him; but he, with all his fanlis, with 
all the littleness of his nature, loved her well, 
amd he could not leave her im such a fashion. 

“Forgive me,” lie pleaded ‘My love for 
you is devin me mad, Violet. Why are you 
so cruel? Why are you so deaf to my en 
treaties?” 

“Would you have me coqnette with you?’ 


coldly. “Would you wish me to budy you 
with hopes I never meant to fulfil? Mr. 
Logam, pray believe my refusal is final I 


have no more to say, unless it is-—forget mo)” 

“You would have answered differently but 
for Woodhurst!” 

“Qo!” cried Scamp. “You offend beyond 
forgiveness,” and without a word he went. 
But in his heart he was vowing to punish hier 
for her disdain, to bend her to his own will, 
and to degrade Anthony in her eyes. 

All through his vacation he kept that one 
thought before him, until it became alnrost a 
mania with him. He was always introduéing 
Anthony's name to his friends, in the hope vf 
qleamme some fresh knowledge of lim, 
Generally he failed; no one seemed to know 
what he had done, with those eight yoass of 
his life, and Logan was. almost in despair, 
when he was introduced to some people named 
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Crocker. The daughter was pretty, and 
having learned that Tom himself was a very 
i parti, at once set herself to capture 
the prize. The Crockers adored money, being 
impecunious themselves. When Miss Crocker 
learned that Tom was studying with the 
Vicar of Buttermere, preparatory to entering 
college, she turned to her mother, exclaim- 
ing,— 
© Oh, mamma! isn’t that the place of 
which Mr, Woodhurst or Wodehurst used to 
speak?” y 
Me Woodhurst!” said Tom, pricking up his 
ears. “Do you mean Anthony! How strange 
he should be a mutual friend!” 

“You know him?” asked Miss Crocker. 
“He is awfully nice, is he not? And we all 
felt so sorry for him; his life was such a sad 
one.” . 


“He has come into a fortune,” said Tom, 
“‘but it seems to have brought him no great 
happiness.” ' : 

‘How could it? The higher his position 
the worse his lot, because, of course, the story 
must become public property.” 

“What story? Anthony is very reserved. 
We know less than nothing of his life during 
the past few years—it is all a mystery. Of 
course, we cannot fail to see the change in 
Yim, but we cannot account for it. Miss 
Srocker, is there no help for him? Won't you 
sonfide your knowledge to me? I would use it 
only for good!" . 

She loved money, but she had the making 
of a good woman in her, and she was glad to 
think she could help one so wretched as 
Anthony, so she said, quickly,— 

“T will tell you all you wish to know, but 
not now; there are some people coming in. 
But to-night you dine with us, then I will 
find an opportunity to speak with you alone. 
it was at Brassels we first met Mr. Wood- 
hurst. When you see him will you tell him we 
have not forgotten him, and that we hope 
life is brighter for him now?” With that 
stie glided away and mixed with her mother’s 
guesta, and Tom Logan waited with hot 
impatience for the coming disclosures, whilst 
Miss Crocker thought, “Surely tonight be 
will ask the momentous question, and this 
mutual knowledge will draw us nearer!” 

But in this she was mistaken. Tom 
Ystemed to all she had to tell (and she spoke 
with true womanly sympathy), thanked her for 
her confidence, and having no further use 
for her, no longer danced attendance upon 
her. But his acquaintances one and all com- 
mented upon his elation, and wondered over 
it. All this Tom knew, and it tickled his 
vanity, put him on the best of terms with 
himself. But to no one did he confide the 
secret of his oxultant manner. He was pre- 
faring for a grand dénouement; he would not 
have it spoiled for worlds. He would hug his 
knewledge close until he returned to Butter- 
mere, and then, in presence of them all—Mr. 
and Mrs. Hesketh. I[{al and Violet—he would 
denounce his rival, and bring home his guilt 
te him, and then, thought this arch traitor 
“She will be glad to listen to me! Ob! I 
have the whip hand of them all now. She 
will not dare to use her tongue so freely for 
my benefit, because I oan cover her with con- 
fusion if I choose,” and with such thoughts as 
these the amiable youth beguiled the tedious 
days and weeks which must elapse before he 
joined the Buttermere circle ; and he also took 
care to apprise himself of all their movements 


ah CHAPTER IL 


On the first of October Tom Logan returned 
te Buttermere in the highest ef spirits. His 
rival was at his mercy, and he was going to 
open Violet’s eyes to his misdemeanours. She 
would be so humilated that she would pay any 
prive for his silence. So satisfied was he that 
the game was in his hands, that he could afford 
to. be generous to the girl, and quite ignore 
their last disagreeable interview. 

“Really,” said Violet, an hour or two after 
his arrival, “the vacation has worked miracles 





on Mr. an. He bears some likeness now to 


a civilised being!” 
* Scamp, you should not cultivate a habit of 


“Tt is a natural taste, not a cultivated one, 
my revered mamma,” laughed the girl, “and 
occasionally I have found it.of service. Oh, 
dear! how sorry I am that our delicious even- 
ings aré at anend! I wish Tom Logan were 
at the Antipodes!” 

Deegite the marked improvement 1m his 
bearing?” 

“Yes; because he never can be anything 
better than ‘tolerable.’ Would it not be nice 
if dad were not compelled to take pupils? They 
are always more or less a nuisance! ” 

“Still they are a nuisance we cannot very 
well dispense with. Now run and make your 
toilet, or you will be late as usual, and I have 
some letters to finish.” 

“Very well. Mamma, did you know Hal 
had asked Mr. Woodhurst up this evening to 
try his new violin duet with him? I expect we 
shall have some fun, for poor Hal makes no 
headway with his instrument,” and with that 
she ran lightly away to her own room. 

She looked distractingly pretty when she 
came down half-an-hour later, wearing a dress 
of some soft ruby material, cut square at the 
throat, and relieved by white lace. The sleeves 
were loose from the elbow, and falling away 
revealed the slender white arms, whose perfect 
symmetry was unspoiled by bracelets or 
bangles 

Tom looked at her with undisguised admira- 
tion and a throb of triumph, as he thought one 
day all this loveliness would be his ; but he was 
careful to say nothing that might disturb her 
peace, or bring juan or wrath upon himself. 

She was very merry and saucy throughout 
the meal, teasing Hal almost beyond his en- 
durance, making fun of everything and erery- 
one. 

But in the drawing-room she became quieter, 
and sitting at the piano played soft, dreamy 
snatches of music whilst she waited for 
Anthony's coming. 

She was beginning to know the secret of 
that sweet unrest which possessed her now, 
day and night, but she refused to acknéw- 
ledge the truth even to herself; and she was 
wholly unconscious how deep a root this new 
love had in her heart, or that losing Anthony 
- would lose all that made life beautiful and 
right. 

e came at last, bearing his beloved violin 
with him, and Tom hated him with a deadly 
hate as he saw how the colour leapt into 
Violet’s face, and the light came into her pretty 
eyes. But it consoled him te think that the 
hour of his triumph was near. 

There was much laughter at Hal's expense 
as he stumbled through his part, evoking most 
hideous discords, until in sheer pity Violet 
took the violin from him, and gave a perfect 
tg of the passage he had found so diffi- 
cult. 

“T am disgusted with myself,” Hal said, 
flinging himself into a chair. “I could almost 
vow never to take a bow in my hand again, 
only that I know I should break my word!” 

“A thing he is doing fifty times a day!” 
said Scamp, sotto voce. “ Hal is nothing if not 
variable.” 

“ Be careful, young lady. I’ve forgiven you 
seventy times seven for your offences ay ainst 
me, and my patience is all but exhausted.” 

“Do you threaten?” laughed Scamp, re- 
treating backwards to a far corner, where, 
sitting in the shadows, she openly defied Hal. 

Now was the time for Tom to strike his 
blow. He wished he could see Scamp’s face 
more clearly, it would be some satisfaction to 
mark how she received his news. Leaning for- 
ward, he addressed Anthony nonchalantly. 

“By the way, Woodhurst, during my vac. 
I mét some friends of yours, who inquired with 
special cordiality after you!” 

“Friends of mine!” Anthony said, and his 
voice had a strange, uneasy note in it, which 
was music to his rival. “I de not boast many. 
Are you not mistaken?” 





; Fag oth Misa Crocker ae gn hy on 
erms of great in wit) whilst 
were at ey ie ” 

“Crocker! Yes, I remember the family welj 
now.” 

“ Miss Crocker especially entrusted me with 
many kindly messages to yourself and that 
very mythical lady—your wife. I told her yoy 
were unmarried, but she protested she tad 
been well acquainted with Mrs. Woodhurst. 
Of course, it was all a mistake.” 

There was a dead silence, and Anthony's 
face was by no means reassuring, so white and 
drawn it was. 

He had risen, and was standing with one 
hand resting upon the table, his gloomy, 
despairing eyes ing Tom's with so.mething 
like contempt in their depths. Then he spoke 
in a low, stern voice,—~ 

“Tt had been kinder fe broach such a gub- 
ject to me alone. You must have known it 
was a painful one to me. Mr. Hesketh, what 
Logan re is quite true. I have been married 
these eight years!” 

He dared not glance at Violet. In ono 
awful moment he realised all that she had 
grown to him; and if she, in her innocence, 
had learned te love him, what words were 
bitter enough to condemn him? 

As his voice broke the sudden silence tho girl 
had leaned eagerly forward, as though sho 
ho he would refute the charge; and then, 
as he said, “It is quite true,” a slight, sharp 
sound escaped her. 

After that she sat perfectly quict, her face 
mercifully hidden from Tom’s keen glance, and 
her hands were fast clenched in the folds of 
her pretty gown. 

“Why were you at such pains to hide the 
fact of your marriage?” Mr. Hesketh asked, 
coldly ; “and why is your wife not living with 
you? ‘Why have you been sailing under false 
pretences?” 

He was but mortal; and, remembering how 
often Scamp had been this man’s companion, 
he feared for her peace of mind, the security of 
her name. 

“T have been much to blame in keeping 
this wget from you. No one can reproach me 
more bitterly than I reproach myself, for soon 
or late the facts must have been known. Oualy 
IT put off the evil day of confession from time 
to time, — I hardly know what—glad to 
live (for a little while, at least) in peace and 
content. Now hear my story. It is a painful 
one, and I will be as brief im telling it as 
possible.” f 

Tom Logan rose to leave the room, but 
Anthony stayed him by an imperious gesture. 

“Stop, sir? You were ready enough to con- 
demn me—for it was malice which prompted 
os to publish my story. I insist that you 

ear the conclusion of it; I am not quite the 
guilty wretch you would have me appear.” 

And Tom sat dewn , not feeling quite 
so confident of, his rival's defeat as before.” 

Anthony, still standing, still speaking in low 
and measured tones, began the history of his 
ill-starred love and marriage. 

“It was just before I had graduated that I 
met my wife, She was the daughter of Colonel 
“oor gg @ member of a very old Irish 
family. i 

“They were staying at Oxford, and Nora 
was quite the belle a the city. I was youn 
and impressionable, and soon believed mys¢ 
in lova 'with her—she was so bright and 


i “ gO wes ted ; and flushec 
with triumph, came to Buttermere to receive 
my uncle's congratulations. 

“To my surprise he was furious at the uews, 
and insisted that I should at once end an n- 
gagement which he declared in every way U 
desirable. 

“He said that I had better be dead than 
marry into such a family ag the ha ape 
for they were bad root and branch. He added, 
too, that the Colonel (Nora’s father) hers 
confirmed drunkard, utterly without princip!® 
and had nething but his pay to exist upo?~ 
that society had ceased te receive him or bis 
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“These things I knew, but I was not going 
io marry the Oolonel ; and it would be easy to 
separate Nora from her family when once she 
was my wife. 

“I urged my uncle to see her, feeling sure 
her preitiness would win upon him. But he 
refused, saying he would not be a party to 
my ruin—that no man was safe who wedded 
ond of her race, for they were cursed by here- 
di drunkenness. 

“Then I lost my temper, and swore if Nora 
was not my wife no other woman should be. 
It was impossible to think of that delicate, re- 
fined girl as a drunkard. 

I took my own headstrong way, and mar 
ried her secretly. Then I communicated the 
news to my uncle. ‘ 

“His reply came quickly—it was brief and 
col, He desired to see me no more, but he 
would not leave me to starve; consequently, 
he would coniinue my allowance of four hun- 
dred per annum. 

“To Nora this seemed a fortune, and when, 
in pursuance of my uncle’s expressed desire, we 
went abroad, she was delighted. 

“The first few weeks of our marriage were 
full of ha to me; and the thought of 
my kind old guardians loneliness troubled me 
ae Bet tly a cloud appeared on th 

“But presently a ud ap on the 
horizon. Just as had been predicted, Nora 
began to evince @ too great liking for alcohol 
in any form. 

“Remembering the warning I had received, 
and the curse of her family, I remonstrated at 
first gently, then with exceeding bitterness, and 
she would promise abstinence—for then she 
had some regard left for me. 

“But always she broke her promise, and at 
last she publicly disgraced herself at a dinner 

iven by a great man of Brussels. After that 

refused to go into society. Always, when 
possible, I inp English peg and ovat 
out quiet towns villages w we might 
live unknown. r 

“Her terrible vice grew and grew until she 
was scarcely ever sober; and there were times 
when I would rush out and spend long hours 
in the fields and woods, because I dare not 
trust to my own forbearance. I was afraid that 
in a fit of fury I might strike her dead. 

“ As a last resource, @ r ago, I consulted 
a medical man, who made such cases as 
hers his particular.study, and he advised that 
] should place her in an asylum for inebriates. 

“I dd so, and from month to month the 

rts I reeeive of her condition are favour- 
able. Shortly she will be pronounced cured, 
and then must take her place here as my wife 
—the lady of the Manor!” 

“ And how are you going to account for a 
reticence concerning fer?” asked Mra, Hes- 
keth, icily 

“I do not know!” wearily; “but I must 
spare her at ~s to myself. She is still 
my wife. And I dared to that in you, 
who have been so kind to me, 
friend, yn on would not wholly forbid me 
the house your society.” 

Then Hal cried out: 

“By Jove! whoever fails you I won't. 
You've suffered enough already ; and-there are 
scores of gadflies (this with a glance at Tom) 
who'll be glad to me You again and again. 
Woodhurst, I'm deucedly sorry for you! 

The langu was not elegant, but the 
speaker was sincere; and moved by his gon’s 
enthusiasm Mr. Hesketh tendered his hand. 

Only the mother held aloof, fearing that all 
uvittingly this man had blighted her 
daughter's life. Then, as with one consent, 
they turned te look at Scamp; and she, sud- 
denly grown @ woman by reason of her 
love and her pain, stepped forward into the 
t 


She was very pale, but she bravely smiled as 
she looked into Anthony’s eyes. 

“Thank you for your confidence,” she said, 
gently; “and if Mrs, Woodhurst will accept 
me as her very loyal friend I shall be glad.” 

So she solved the difficulty, as her mother 


would find a. 





never could have done with all her store of 
baie | wisdom ; and she did it so naturally 
that all of them saw no thought of scandal re- 
garding herself could have entered her young 
and innocent mind. 

“ Violet has answered for us both,” said Mrs, 
Hesketh; but she did not speak too warmly, 
knowing that the girl had not escaped heart- 
whole and fancy free, 

The ico being once broken Anthony spoke 
freely of his wretched past, begging earnestly 
for help and sympathy for his unhappy wife ; 
and Tom Logan, feeling he was rather an 
object of contempt than otherwise, escaped to 
his room, and presently Scamp, too, disap- 
peared. 

She was so young! so young! and altogether 
unused to trouble! She had borne herself 
bravely befere them all. She had given no 
hint of the pain she bore, but her strength 
was fast fading, and she was too proud to show 
ber weakness before them all. 

So she went bareheaded into the garden. It 
was bitterly cold, but little shé recked of cold 
or outward discomfort. 

Her brain was on fire, her heart was aching 
with an intolerable burden, and through all her 


grief there ran a sense of shame that she had | 


given her love unsought. What right had she 
to love Anthony? He belonged to another 
woman. And then che bowed her fair face in 
her bands, and moaned : 

“Tt isa sin! Ah, Heaven forgive me! it 
is a sin!” and she wept as though hér heart 
would i 

It was then she felt a hand pressed lightly 
on her shoulder and heard a too duly loves 
voice say in tones of gentlest reproof: 

“My child, what are you doing here?” 

She lifted her woe begone face, down which 


the tears were streaming ; and Anthony's heart | 
smote him as he saw how pinched and wan it | 


looked. 

“Let me be,” she said. “I could not stay 
in the house. I am better here.” 

“But you are cold, and rain has begun to 
fall.” 

He passed his hand lightly over her lovely 
hair—it was wet with the night dew and the 
rain. He took off his overcoat, and, desp'te 
her remonstrances, wrapped it about her head 
and shoulders. 

Side by side they stood, and neither could 
find any word to say for very long. But at 
last Anthony spoke. 

“You do not quite despise me, Scamp?” 

“With all my heart 1 pity you,” she an- 
awered, brokenly. “Oh! may Heaven help 
you to bear your burden.” 

He took her small, cold hands in bis. 

“Do you really mean you will befriend 

lost wife?” he asked. 
es,” and she could say no more. 

“From my heart I-thank you. Oh, child! 
oh, child!” and his voice died shudderingly 
out. 

It was so hard, so hard to leave her there in 

sorrow—-sorrow he had wrought, and say 


no word of comfort. 


ae very gently she loosed her hands from 
is 


“Go now, please. I must not stay.” 

There was no disguise or concealihent be- 
tween them now. Each read the other’s 
heart, each knew the intensity of the other’s 


woe. 

“Good-bye !” she said, “and Heaven be with 
you inall | ge ways.” 

“You will f » Child, as I pray you will 
forgive,” he said, and then he prsoned the 
sweet white face between his hands and 
looked yearningly into the deep, sad eyes. “If 
I had only known! If I hal only known! 
I would have died rather than have given you 
one pete ee : 

“Qh, hush! Oh, hush! Your pity breake me 
down. Leave me to myself, and soon I shail 
be . In the way you have to tread, in 
all the darkness of your life, if it is any help 
or any consolation to you, remember that | 
am praying for you thet, if in anything J 


| 





| of themselves, 





can help you or—Mrs. Woodhurst, 1 am 
wholly at. your service.” 
He bent and reverently kissed the innocent 
ow 


“Forget me,” he said, brokenly, “ forget 
me!” and with that he vanished in the dark- 
ness, and like one walking in a dream she 
crept back to the house, and up to her 
room, there to kneel, sobbing anc praying 
that Heaven would be merciful and mak: 
Anthony’s life bright, no matter at what cost 
to her. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Scamp, Anthony has gone to Briardale.” 

“ Briardale!” said Scamp, without turning 
her head, because of the mention of Anthony’s 
name she had flushed crimson. “ And, pray, 
where is Briardale?” 

“Somewhere in the midlands. He had a 
letter this morning from the principal of the- 
asylum ‘there, enclosing one from his wife. It 
seems she is quite cured, and he is summoned 
to remove her. He has given orders to the 
servants to prepare for her coming, and all 
Buttermere is agape about the matter. Some 
how, too, it has oozed out that she is not all 
she should be.” 

“You may guess who started that report,” 
Scamp said, with flashing eyes. “It was Tom 
Logan. He is an unmitigated sneak !” 

“Thank you, Miss Violet, for your good 
opinion,” said Tom's voice bebind them. 
“ Yours is that charity which thinketh no 
evil.” 

The girl turned contemptuously upon bim. 

“What a splendid spy was lost im you, and 
how true it is listeners rarely hear any good 


me of Mrs. Woodhurst’s coming. When is she 
expected to arrive?” : 

“Can't say exactly, but I do think it will 
be infernally unpleasant for us to receive her, 
and for Anthony’s sake we can’t very well 
close our doors to her.” 

“Tt might give rise to unpleasant remarks,” 
Tom said. 

“What the deuce do you mean? Look here, 
I’m not the sort of fellow to take your inuen- 
does calmly, and if I hear any more of your 
confounded impertinence I’]l break every bone 
in your body. Do you bear?” 

“Yes, and am not afraid of your threats. 
If you will have a row, well and good, but 
popular opinion witl go with me when the 
reason of our quarre! is known.” 

Hal made a forward step, but his sister was 
too quick for him. 

“Do not degrade yourself by an altercation 
with an inferior. Mr. Logan, may I remind 
you this room is for the exclusive use of the 
family?” 

He looked at her a moment in amazement. 
Flow che had changed in a few days. Her 
eves were still as bright, and the bloom on her 
cheek.as delicately fresh as before, but there 
was a new dignity in ber voice and manner, 
which suited her piquant prettiness admir 

y. 
a4 am sorry that T have offended you,” he 
said, lamely, “but I did not speak without 
reason.” 

“Say no more, sir; 
than the offence.” 

And not a little discomfited Tom shunk from 
the room, catching the sound of Hal's smoth 
ered laughter as be went. es 

Being once more alone with his sister, the 
young man spoke in an aggrieved tone 

“I'm a little sore with Woodhurst, too; 
such friends as we were he should have con- 
fided in us, and it was neither wise nor kind 
to spend go much of his time with you. You 
know how ill-natured village gossips are?” 

“What are they saying about me?” intor- 
rupted the girl, quickly. 

Yoh, well of aan it’s all nonsense ; but 
some very unpleasant remarks concerning you 
have reached me—iu a roundabout way, of 
course,” 

“Of course,” sarcastical'y; “but 
warned is forearmed, and T shall know how 


the apology is worst 


Well, Hal, you were telling 
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to’ silends my friends. What is the worse 
ings they say of me?” 

“Don’t fret about it, Scamp, because, old 
lady, wo know how false it is; but they hint 
you are awfully in love with Anthony, 
a ete 


“Ta that all?” she asked, in level ‘tones; 
but there was an ominous flash in her eyes, 
and the’pretty lips were set in a hard line. 

“T ought not to have told you, old girl, but 
I thangh it was right you should know—and— 
and You are sure you don’t care for Wood- 
hyret in ‘that way?” 

“You did right to acquaint me with these 
Tumours, and for the rest Mr. Woodburst and 
lL aré very good friends—nothing more.” 

So bravely she spoke, so serenely she met 
his earnest gaze, that the young man was 
satistied his sister had suffered no harm. 

He me a too, of her bright ways, and 
an audacious speeches. No girl with a 
se@PCs sorrow cou'd be so gay and mischievous 
as Scamp, and never for a moment did he 
guées that the bright exterior was the regnlt 
of woman's pride, or that when her laugh was 
most frequent tears were very near her eyes. 

co her mother laid her thands tenderly «.n 
the child’s shoulders, and, looking earnesuy 
inté the pretty eyes, said— 

“Is this my own Scamp still?” and she 
answered gaily— 

“Yours now and always, mamma. Why do 
you ask such out-of-the-way questions?” 

“T was afraid for you, dear; and ob, child! 
child! I could not bear to think of your life 


darkened almost at its dawn.” 


“X am very happy,” the girl answered, 
“You are all so good to me,” and 
then she had gone away to her room to wee 
and pray in wildest anguish. But she had 
made ber mother glad, and for that she was 
content to suffer in silence. 


pected home. All Buttermere was on the 
qui-vive to. see the wife about whom there 
werd such vague floating rumours, and most 


of tho gossips foand some pretext that day to | 


walk in the direction of the station. 
“The. Woodhursts are expected at noon,” 


» said Tom, coming upon Scamp, who was busily 


engaged tyihg @ Scar'et handkerchief over her 
dog’s head. , 

She waited until she had settled it to ber 
satisfaction, then remarked, carelessly— 

“Y think Hal said something about the'r 
coming. Miserable day for travelling, is it 
not? ‘There, Mr. Logan, acknowiedge if you 
please that Rip is simply bewitching in her 
new gear.” 

Bie had recently adopted quite different 
tactics with regard to Tom, sagely reflecting 
that, according to her treatment of him, 
Anthony would suffer; and Tom, who under. 
stogd the girl less and less every day, was de- 
ligitted at the change in her. 7 

“You spoil that puppy,” he said now, in 
answer to her last speech. “She will be fit for 
uothing but a lap dog.” 

“Qh, nonsense! and I hate lap dogs, as you 
should know, Mr. Logan. How far’ off is 
Chrixtmag, and do you spend it at home?” 

“Does that mean you wish me to go?” he 
asked, wrathf ully. 

“Nothing of the kind!” mendaciously. 
“Men are so scarce at Buttermere that every 
one. ts regarded as a blessing when the charade 
and theatrical season draws near.” 

“You mean, then, you wish me to stay?” 
dclightedly. 

_*“ Mr. Logan, I will not foster your vanity. 
Gracious powers, whet does all that shouting 
meant” 

“The yokels are welcoming Mrs. Wood- 
hucst to her home. How she has the imper- 
tinerics to pub in an appearance is a puzzle 
to me. Miss Violet, aren’t vou curious to see 
her?” 

He was looking fixedly at her as he spoke; 
soshe rose, and, still with the dog in her arins, 
walked to the window, slowly and indif- 
ferently 


Anthony was driving, and he never glanced 
towards the Vicarage. 

Scamp could scarcely repress @ cry when 
she saw his worn and aged face, and she had 
not the faintest notion of Mrs. Woodhurst’s 
appearance—they were passed so quickly. 
She had caught only the sheen of dead-gold 
hair, the flash of a scarlet plume, as the dog- 


| cart whirled round a bend in the road, 


| 





| 
| 


t 





| said, with the 
} ry porn 


’ - > - 
Ubree days passed, and Anthony’ was ex- | 


“Gad! she is awfully pretty!” said Tom, 
“ Don’t you think so?’ 

“Certainly ; and she has maguificent hair,” 
answered the girl, who had no idea of what 
manner of woman Authony’s wile was. 

“Doesn't look intemperate-—rather the re- 
verse,” Tom went on, stiil watching his com- 
panion closely. 

Scamp yawned. 

“Probably she has quite conquered ber said 
propensity. Heigho! ut doesn't sound very 
romantic, but I am terribly hungry. Is 
lunch never to be announced?” 

“She never could have cared for him,’ ‘Tom 
decided, “or she is awfully artful. I am 
inclined to believe, however, that she was only 
coquetting with him,” and his belief gave him 
uimost satisfaction. 

The foliowing day Anthony called with his 
wife. 

“You have been so good to me that I felt I 
owed it to you to present Mrs. Woodhurst to 
you first,” he said, gravely ; and then as Scamp 
lifted her eyes she saw, as through a mist, @ 

retty woman of medium height, with deep 
bive eyes, 4 complexion pink and white as a 
baby’s, and a mass of waving dead-gold hair. 

As she so graciously smiled and spoke, it 
seemed incredible to those who knew her 
story she could ever have sunk to the-dreadful 
— Anthony had described. 

She took Scamp's little hand in hers, and 
prettiest, faintest accent 
“T hope we will be very good friends, Miss 
Hesketh. I have no sisters, and it must be 
terribly dull at Buttermere unless one thas con- 
genial companions.” 

And Noamp answered something (she did not 


| know what), whilst all her poor heart was torn 


and bleeding with the bitter battle she was 
waging with herself. 

In the early days of her coming to Butter- 
mere Mrs. Woodhurst behaved with beautiful 
propriety, and Anthony fondly ‘hoped that 
she had wtteriy- conquered the old, evil habit. 
For her sake be denied himself wine, utterly 


| refused to allow it a place wpon his table ; and 


although the had no love for her, he consulted 
her every wish, waited upon her pleasure, 
striving in all things to make her life bright 
and glad. 

He surrounded her with pleasant com- 
panions; and Scamp, remembering her pro- 
mise to help him in any and jredgikinns where 
help was possible, was a frequent visitor at 
the Manor. Nora Woodhurst had conceived 
a violent affection for her, and was never so 
content as when the Vicar’s daughter spent 
long hours with her; but Scamp was, careful 
to time her visits so that she rarely _ met 
Anthony—that was an ordeal she dared not 
often risk. 

In this fashion life went on at Buttermere 
quietly enough until spring came, and with 
the spring great doings, because the son of a 
county magnate then attained his majority. 
The Heskeths and Woodhursts were among 
the guests invited, and Nora had taken 
especial pains with her toilet, which was of 
some blue and silver material; she was really 
as fond of Anthony as her nature permitted 
her to be of any creature, and she wished to 
do him credit. 

She looked a strikingly pretty woman as 
ie entered the beans ballroom, and 

© was quickly besieg ners, who 
fodisl hie’ ve bright and Mscis , for she 
had all an Irishwoman’s , Sparkling wit ; 
and those: had no knowledge of her past 
col ry lucky fellow. 

‘Scamp wes there in robes.of virginal white, 
without a fleck of eclour tomar their purity, 
and she looked like a'lovely young bride in the 


‘the girl step; 





rs 
ce, 


midst of that brilliantly-dressed throng. (Ono 
she danced with Anthony for the sake of gp. 
pearanoes; but the dance being over retumai 
at once to her mother’s side. 

It was now the middie of the evening, ang 
Mrs. Woodhurst, who had danced indefatig. 
ably, had gone with her partmer to the refres). 
ment room. 

“Scamp,” geaid ‘her mother, “when Mrs 
Woodhurst returns, please tell me if you think 
her manner is natura]. I don’t wish to be tp. 
charitable, but I am afraid she has been taking 
more wine than is good for her. She is 
constantly returning to the refreshment 
room!” 

“Oh, mamma, no! » She has not done such 
a thing since her return. She is very excitable, 
and you may be mistaken.” 

“T hope I am for her own sake, but most 
for Anthony. ' If it is so we must contrive to 
get her away before others notice her condi. 
tion.” 

As she spoke Nora re-entered with her 
partner, and Scamp’s heart sank as she looked 
at her. The ved golden hair had become 
loosened, the fair face was flushed, and she 
looked like the portrait of a Bacchante. 

With a vast pity for the wretched woman 
forward as she approached, 
and remarking, in a low voice,— 

“Pardon me, there is something I wish to 
say to you. Will you sit down beside me, 
please?” She drew Nora to a seat, and look. 
ing at her with kind eyes, asked, *‘Dear Mrs 
Woodhurst, will you ‘not rest a little? You 
are exoited—and—and not quite well. (ir 
shail we go into the conservatory ; it will be 
cooler there?” 

Nora looked af her in a half-scared, half 
sullen fashion. 

“What do you mean?” she 
a low voice. 

“Qh, do not force me to use plainer lan- 
guajre,” said Scamp, distressfully. “For your 
husband's sake let there be no scandal. Dear, 
dear, Mrs. Woodhurst, I entreat you either to 
remain by us, or to leave now, before you ex- 
cite attention!” 

“ There is nothing the matter with me, and 
I consider your interference impertinent, 
answered the other in husky ‘tones ; and then 
Mrs. Hesketh spoke,—- 

“I am sorry I allowed my daughter t 
speak to you on the subject; but I was wishful 
to save an amcient name from disgrace. _Per- 
sonally, I have no interest in you. Come, 
Violet, we havexmeddled to.no purpose!” _ 

Now, Nora stood somewhat in dread o1 the 
Vicar’s stately wife, and then she was fond «i 
Scamp, so she said, hastily,— : 

“Do not go, I'am very sorry I spoke 80 
rudely ; and—and I will go home if Anthony 
will take me. Where is: he?” 

“Coming towards us now. Oh, Anthony, 

‘ou have come in the very nick of time; Mrs. 
oodhurst is not feeling very well, and desires 
to 99 home.” a 

The man shot one quick, suspicious glance 
from: Mrs, Hesketh’s pale, refined face to his 
wife's, so unnatuarally flushed, and set his lips 
hard, lest he should say words that on the 
morrow he might regret... In a moment he 
had recovered his ordinary manner. 

“Thank you for the care you have taken o! 
Nora. Come, we will go at once.” Bowing to 
Violet and her mother, he. tendered his we 
his arm, and so drew her almost unperceivet 
from the room. 

“Oh, mamma, it is too awful! Can notuing 
be done for her?” . 

“Tf her love for Anthony, her regard-for her 
position, will not keep her from. this degrading 
vice, nothing will. Poor child! I am afraid 
the night is spoiled for you.” ; 

“No, mamma, I gm only, a little tired, and 
shall be glad to rest. I am unused to so muck 
gaiety.” hey 

She was glad ,indeed’ when Mrs. Hesketh 
ordered ‘their -carriage,, and throughout: the 
homeward drive she spoke no word. Reaching 
the Vicarage she said : 

“You will netomind if[) go tomy room st 


demanded in 
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once? «1 think T never was so fatigued. 
(jood-night, and pleasant dreams.” 
Then “ be away and to ir own 
chamber ; but however weary she ‘wag she did 
pot seek her bed for long hours. 

Until ‘morning broke ‘she knelt in all her 
retty finery before her open window, prayin 
with tears for Anthony and his wrétched 
wite, asking that tlie way might be made 
plain for her te help Nora, against herself. 
Then, as the light broadened and brightened, 
she, rising, stripped. herself of lace and silk 
and jewels, and crept like a ‘weary ‘child to 
bed, there to fall into an ‘unéasy sleep, and 
wake again unrefreshéd, uncomforted. 


te 


CHAPTER V. 


Atas! alas! for Anthony's "peace and for 
her own good name, Nora having once broken 
her promise, once given rein to her wild 
desire, found it beyond her strength to stop 
in her downward course. 

Day after day Anthony found her either in 
a stupid or hilarious condition, and by her 
emning she outwitted oll his precautions, 

All the servants were forbidden, on pain of 
instant dismissal, to procure any slcakoke 
drink for their unhappy mistress; and 
Anthony had no reason to doubt their integrity. 

Sitll, by means known best to herself, Nora 
coutrived to procure fiery ‘“ieuoers’ and rich 
wines. , 

It was nothing to her that datly her beauty 
was slipping from her, that her features were 
coarsening, and her eyes losing their natural 
light. 

The curse of her family had indeed fallen 
upon, her,- and. she. would almost. have sald 
her soul to satisfy her awful craving. 

By-and-by it began to be whispered through 





Manor to-morrow, and any day you wish. 
Are ig satisfied?” 

“Yes, dear, yes!” And in her maudlin | 
tenderness she would have kissed the girl, but | 
Scamp drew back hastily, and so avoided the | 
threatened and loathed caress. 

Tt so happened that the two were placed far | 
apart at table, aud Scamp had no opportunity 
of watching or guarding Nora. | She did not 
see how often her glass was replenished, and | 
the babble of voices prevented her heaving 
how vacant. was Nora’s frequent laugh, how 
uncertain her icone and words momentarily 
grew. 

But when the hostess gave the signal to rise 
she saw it all—the flushed, disfigured face, | 
the vacant eyes and idiotic smile, the tangle | 
of falling golden hair, and Scamp could have | 
cried out in ber anguish of pain and pity. 

Nora staggered towards the door, smiling | 
meaninglessly. Then those who saw Anthony's | 
faee at. that. moment never forgot the utter | 


horrer and disgust. upon it. | being 


made one forward step, then catching | 
his. wife by the waist, turned spon the | 
assemrbled party, and a strange laugh broke | 
from bis pallid lips. If he had not laughed | 
he must have wept aloud. 

“My wife isnot well,” he said. “You will 
excuse our hasty and unceremonious depar- 
Saree ” and it seemed the words would choke 

m, 


held her in a yicelike grip, and bore her into 
the hall, down the steps, she lawtyghing and 
crying like a wild thing all the while. { 

The hostess was furious at the spoiling of | 
her entertainment, her guests depressed and | 
disgusted by what they had seen ; and Scamp, | 
who dared not plead Nora's cause, even if she 
had felt justified in doing so, heard the dowagers | 
determine henceforth to boycott Mrs. Wood- | 


ihe village that Mrs. Woodburst had returned | hurst, neither to visit or receive her-—and she 
to her old evil ways, and folks fought ‘hy ef | could not blame them for their resolution. 


her. Visitors at the Manor grew less frequent, 
and Anthony went. about like a man who has 
lost all hope, all desire in life. 

Remonstrances, threats, entreaties ,were in 
vain, and Mrs. Hesketh began to object to her 
daughter's intimacy with ‘her. 

“i will not have your name connected with 
hers,” she said. “She is an utterly worthless 
wonan, and you cannot help her if you 
would,” 

So Scamp remained at home, sore at: heart 
for Anthony, but carrying herself . bravely 
before the world ; getting into mischief as she 
wed to do, teasing Hal, alternately smiling 


uid frowning on Tom, behaving, in fact, like | 


a very wilful and happy child. 

It was at the house of a mutual acquaint- 
ance they met, and Scamp was shocked at. the 
~~ in Nora’s appearance; but she greeted 
her indly, especially as she saw that many 

ladies bore themselves coldly towards her. 
.,“Tt is very long\since you came to the 

Manor?” Nora said, ‘and’ even her voice 

vemed changed and coarsened. “Why ig it 

you neglect me so?” 

: Poor Scamp! The hot blood flushed her 

‘ue and throat crimson, but she answered 

ac ee calmness ; 

‘T have been so busy helping on with the 

mday School ‘Treat ehidigenanté.™ 

“A lame ‘excuse, said Nora, quickly. 
you would not have allowed any work 

to keep you from me. Miss Hesketh-~is it— 

8 I—because you have heard all they are 

saying about me? I don’t care. I hurt no 

one Dut myself, and it is my only comfort, 
my only ‘pleasure in this deadly, lively place. 

Week in week out: I live alone; Anthony 

hates me! Oh, yes, I know he does—and so I 

fy to drink as a refage from thought.” 

g,slte was growing terribly excited, and 

“camp was afraid that ‘some of the guests 

aren attribute her manner to the wrong 

“For Heaven’s sake,” she said, utider her 
_*reath, “calm yourself! Oh, if you-will only 
‘Promise to keep quiet I will come to the 


Sy 


“ 


‘change the subject. 





But oh! what would Anthony do—condemned | 


|, to spend all his days with a drunken and | 


sometimes. violent woman? She grew pale | 
thinking of him and his woes, and her own 
powerlessness to help: him. 

That night she could not sleep for her sad | 
and bitter thoughts. ur} 

“Ob, my dear! oh, my dear!” she moane4l 
“There is nothing I can do to lighten your 
load--nothing, nothing! 
die to save you from the despair which is sap- | 
ping away your strength, making you broken | 
and old before your time.” 

In the morning ‘she went downstairs very | 
pale and distrait. The rest of the family were 
already at breakfast, and, naturally, the topic | 
of their conversation was the event of the pre 
vious evening. 

“I should think Woodhurst will cut the | 
whole concern now. He will hardly care to. 
face the county folks after last night's affair,” 
said Logam. 

“Why not?” drawled Hal, who for a long 
while had maintained ‘an aggressive attitude 
towards his father's. pupil. 

“Because of the shame of the whole thing. 
Of course, no one will recognise Mrs. Wood- 
hurst after her escapade.” 

“And the husband is to suffer for the wife's 
sin? ’Pon my word, Logan, yours is a charit- 
able creed!” 

“Tt's the world’s creed, anyhow. And how 
can you recognise a man and ignore his wife? | 
Woodhurst must have been a fool to marry 
her!” 

“He isn’t the only one in the world. . I'll 
warrant you he don’t feel at all lonely. The 
family isa large one.” 

Logan flushed under Hal's blunt words. 

“ochage yowil set up a defence for the 
woman next!” he said, savagely. 

“No, £ shan't; but for all that, I'm not 
going to pelt her now she is down. IT beta 
level dollar she isn’t too happy !' 

“$ ” remarked Mrs. Hesketh, “we 
Tt is not worth your 
while to quarrel over it. Scamp, my dear, you 





| my fragile coustiiution ” 


i. es ; > 


| There; do not distrees y 
; down, 


' 
Nora struggled a little in his embrace, but he gow 


| tiently to her feet. 


And I think I could} , 


look tired; why did not you keep you 
room?” 

“TI was sick of staring out of the window. ad 
a cloudless sky and green trees, I am_inclined 
to believe that late hours do not agreg with 
this .with a little 
mirthless. laugh. “This morning J am ag fired 
as the proverhial dog, and as cross 4s two 
sticks. Ithink if Hal would confess he isina 
like case.”’ 

“IT am imferna ky SAV Ag 
vou many; and having fi 


*” retorted that 
shed his break 
and, taok up 
the study, wl he. was quickly 
Mr. Hesketh and Tom. 

said Mrs. Hesketh, finding her 
daughter,“ you. will not 
try to set aside my decision not to allow you 
to visit again at the Mawor? However freat 
our pity for that unha; py Woman may be, we 
mre it to oursels keep our names un 
‘ potted You ecanno toue h pitch without 
i defied. You believe I am acting fer 
your good?’ 
" “Mamma, yer; but ibis very hard. 

“It is hard,’ and I fear the worst has not 
come for Anthony fellow ! poor fellow f 
Mf thinking of 
t try to sleep 
whilst I give cook a fow necessary orders.” 
Mrs. Hesketh lowered the blinds, and draw 
the curtains close, fondly hoping Seamp would 
get a little rest tut. sleep for the 
girl; and being left atone she spramg impa 


f he bounced out of the room 
quarters iy 
followed by 
“My dear ! 
gelf al 


me with hez 


” 
» 
Poot 


these things he 


ot 
+ bo 


I can’t rest! I can't vest! My brain is in 
« whirl, and I am so miserable, so miserable! 

With hasty hands she pushed back the fa} 
her hair, and taking advantage of her mother's 
absence, stole out into the grounds 

Te was’ lovely summer's dry All nature 
secmed to mock at misery, to speak only of 
full and perfect joy. 

From the distance came the scent of new- 
mown hay, the lowing of the cattle, the faint 
echo of childish happy laughter Usn 
Scamp revelled in these things, but now the; 
only irritated her; and longing for utter 
silence she escaped to the churehyar 

It was quieter there. Only the wind 
soughing through the trees, the soft b 
rushed the little grasses about the 
groves. 

Scamp sat down upon a rough bench beneatis 
huge oak, and leaning her head upon the 
ei trunk gave herself up to peinful 


went 
‘POZEN 


lowly 


gnarled 
thoughts. 

As she sat there, dreaming impossible plans 
for Nora's salvation and Antheny’s comfort 
she heard the sound of hasty steps-in. the long 
ripe grass, and, opening her weary eyes, saw 
Anthony before ber 

He was so white, so agitated, that she could 
find no word to say--could act so much as 
rise to meet him. 

‘Violet! ”. he breathed rather than said, 
“do not send me away without a comforting 
word. I think I am going mad, and all my 
strength is slipping from me.” He held ‘out 
his hand as ‘he spoke; it shook as though with 
ague. 

“Sit. down,” she said, calmed by- the sight 
of his agitation. “Sit down and tell me all. 
Has anything occurred to yrieve and anger 
you?” 

” He hid his tortured face in his hands. 

“Vou saw her last night. That is how E.sec 
her day after day, until in my heart I grow to 
hate her; and wonder what madness prompted 
me to make her my wife. How we reached 
home. I do not know, but ¥ contrived in some 
way to get her to ber room, she shrieking aad 
laughing all. the while. Then she fel! tntoa 
drunken slumber, and a8 I looked upon her, 
listened to her stertorous byeathing, the 
tamptation came upon me to kill her as she 
lay 1.” 

“Oh! no, no, no, Anthony ! 
wildly. “Not that—oh! never that.!” 

“Tt is the truth!” he answered, half-sul- 
leniy, and lifting his face tooked at her with 
haggard, despairing eyes. “T could not be more 


ied; 


the girl o 
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wretched than I am now; and surely there is 
gall ain in ridding the world of one so fallen 
so degraded as—my wife!” 

“Wo sin! Oh, you shall not blind yourself 
so wilfully te the enormity of the crime you 
would commit. Would~you send thet poor 
soul to meet her doom without time or chance 
for repentance? Would you lift your hand 
against a belpless fellew-creature? And, oh! 
may Heaven forgive me if I err in impressing 
my own small, poor claim for pity upon you. 
What would my life be if I could remember 
you only as the murderer of the woman you 
once loved and honoured? Anthony, I be- 
seech you, here upon my knees, have merc 
upon yourself and me. Promise me, by a 
you hold sacred, taat you will not lift your 

ad to hurt one hair of her head?” 

“You do not realise the awful strength of 
my temptation. You are too pure, too tender 
of heart to understand how completely the 
devi) has me in his grasp, until I scarce can 
keep my hands from off her throat |” 

“ Heaven help you both!” moaned the girl. 
“Heaven grant I may never live to know the 
black and bitter deed is done,” and then she 
hid her face in her hands and sobbed aloud, 
whilst he looged down upon her with mourn- 
ful, brooding eyes, having no comfort to offer, 
ard not ro myvch as daring to touch ber little 
stender nands 

In that moment’s anguish he had no word 
to say; lut presewily sne grew quiet, for 
Scamp was never weak for long, and in an 
unsteady voice she said : 

“Under no other circumstances would I 
speak of myself and my suffering. It is, per- 
baps, just I should be so sorely punished 
because my very love is a sin; but because of 
that love, because of the desolation it has 
wrought in my life, I pray you to fly this 
awful temptation whilst you may There is 
safety in flight. Oh, then, go! go! go! and 
Heaven be with you on your journey, in all 
your heavy days and hours!” 

Whilst she so pleaded with him, whilst 
her fair face was upraised to his in all its 
purity and love, the soul within him was 
shaken to its centre, and it was hard, indeed, 
for him to hold fast by his manhood—harder 
still not to speak some word of love and devo- 
tion ; and his head dropped lower, lower yet, 
until his face was bowed upon the glory of her 
shining hair. And as his hands held hers fast 
and close he forgot all but the fact that she 
was with him, and Heaven had mercifully 
given. her to save his soul from crime and 
despair. 

Under her breath he heard her praying for 
bim and for poor lost Nora. There was not 
one thought of self in her heart then, and a 
sudden self-scorn possessed him as he realised 
how brave she was to bear the burden his 
hands had placed wpon her shoulders. 

“Child! child!” he said, “you shame me. 
You so strong and I so weak. Heaven helping 
me, I will listen no more to that awful tempt- 
ing voice. Ob, my darling! oh, my darling! 
who never can be mine—you have saved me 
again and again form my evil self. If ever I 
make anything of my life, if ever I achieve 
any good, it will be through your aid, your 
example,” and then he gently raised her, 
drawing her down on the bench beside him. 
“You need not fear for me any longer. You 
have conquered, and Nora is safe. ere where 
my duty lies I will stay. I will not fly like a 
coward from my troubles!” 

“T knew you would answer well,” Scamp 
said, very gently. “Yours was but a moment- 
ary weakness, and you will not falter again. 
-There is so much you can do, so much you 
have already done for your poorer neighbours. 
If you go, who will carry on your work? Who 
will give them the ready help and sympath 
you have given? We shall not often meet, it 
ws neither wise nor right that we should, but 
I shall hear of your goodness, your busy, use- 
ful life, and shall be proud to think ‘he is my 
friend!’ And now good-bye. Heaven bless 
and keep you!” 





But when she would have loosed her hands 
he held them fast. 

“Tt will be long before we meet 
Child, will you not kiss me good-bye?” 

Her ie face crimsoned, and her lips 
quivered, but she answered firmly : 

“No; in nothing will I wrong her; and not 
even for your sake will I forget my own eelf- 
fespect |” 

e urged no more, but lifting the small 
hands to his lips, pressed one long kiss upon 
them; and then, without a word of farewell, 
went his way, little thinking that Tom Logan 
had seen. that act of reverence, and construed 
it according to his wishes. 

“So she meets him still,” thought the 
worthy young man, “and she need expect no 
mercy from me!” 


again. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Nora Woopncrst was considerably surprised 
when, two days later, Mr. Logan was ushered 
into her presenca at a comparatively early 
hour. 

He had purposely timed his visit to avoid 
Anthony, and to interview Nora whilst she 
was yet in a state to understand his communi 
cation. 

She was lying on a couch, wearing a pink 
wrapper, and her profuse hair was loose about 
her neck and shoulders; her face was flushed, 
her eyes bloodshotten, and altogether she pre- 
sented such a sorry appearance that Logan 
could scarcely repress a shudder of repulsion. 

“I ought’ to apologise for my untimely 
visit,” he said, somewhat awkwardly ; “ out as 
I} had Something of importance to disclose I 
would not run the risk of meeting other 
visitors, and- perhaps ,osing all chance of 
p“ivate speech with you, Mrs. Woodhurst.” 


“Visitors!” echoed Nora, with a harsh | 


laugh. “ Like angels’ calls the 
far between at Woodhurst N 
Miss Hesketh never comes now!” 

Tom smiled disagreeably. 

“TI suppose not; she is more : pleasantly 
omployed, and it was of Miss Hesketh I came 
to speak. Are you aware tnat she is in the 
habit of meeting Mr. Woodhurst in the 
churchyard, at the time of d»y t is mot de- 


ed?’ 
‘ie What!’ cried Nora, shrilly; “it can't be 
Tae! She is 8 young, and was always so 
kind to me, Anthony would not dare!” 

But Tom only smiled significantly. 

“Tt can't be true!” urged the poor, jealous 
creature. ‘“ You don’t know Anthony. He 
isn’t like other men—he has no vices—you 
must be mistaken; but I am eful to you 
for your good intentions, your kindly thought 
of me. Only—only—of course, it is not 
true!” 

“T beg your pardon, madam. Iam an eye- 
witness to these clandestine meetings, and 1 
came to you hoping you would find means to 
end them. Nothing but my sincere pity for 
you, and my wish to save you sorrow, could 

ave induced me to speak.” 

Nora sprang from her couch, and pro- 
ducing a decanter of brandy from a recess, 
oured out and drank a glass of the fiery 
iquor before she could collect her thoughts 
or steady her shaking limbs, Then she said, 
excitedly : 

“T see it all now, and I thank you. Oh, 
yes! I thank you for your information. You 
are my friend—are you not?” here she drained 
another glass. “You would not deceive me, 
and—and—TI will find a way te punish them 
both. Oh, my head! my r head!” and 
then she began to cry in a dreadful maudlin 
way; and whilst she wept Tom effected his 
“— : 

“I hope she is sober.enough to remember 
all I told her,” he thought. “If so ske will 
make matters pretty uncomfortable for her 
precious husband, and Violet will be glad to 
shelter herself-under my name.” 

Left alone, the wretched creature brooded 
over her imaginary wrongs, until she was half 
mad with them. 


few am 
Eve. 


are 
mor. 


She saw it all now—Violet’s treachery, Ap. 
thony’s faithlessness—and in Ler iesri she 
vowed to punish the girl. 

“She is younger and fairer than I!” gh. 
thought, “and Anthony always loved beauty 
for beauty’s sake. I will spoil her ‘cirnegs: 
she shall not triumph over me. She shall logy 
| her charm for Anthony and for all men! 

Through two whole days and nights she 
dwelt upon that thought, rinking deeply, and 
maintaining a sullen silence = towards 
Anthony. 

On the third day she declared herself ill, ang 
scarcely able to rise. 

“T shall not live long to trouble yeu.” sho 
sone Ry half-drunken emotion, “and I shal! 
glad to go, since-you are wary of ax.” 

Anthony made no reply. Se bes too utterly 
disgusted with life and her for speech to be 
edsy, and Nora went on: 

“If you knew that I was dying you cuuld 
not refuse my last request?” 

“Why do you talk in such a fashion?” hs 

| asked, wearily. 

“Because, whatever you may say to the 
contrary, I get weaker every day. Surely [ 

| ought to know my own feelings! Promise to 
do what I ask—it is the last favour I shall 
ever beg of you.” 

“Tf it is not unreasonable you may conside: 
it granted.” 

“Oh, it is simple enough! Only that you 
will beg Violet Hesketh to come to me. You 
must go to her yourself ; she will not come for 
& mere message of mine.” 

“Why do you wish to see her of 
people?” 

“Because she was always kind to me, and 
but for her people she would nevzr Lave left 
me to my solitude.” 

| ¥ will send for her,” Anthony said, in the 
game level, weary tones; “but I am not sure 
| that Mr. Hesketh will pape the visit.” 

“You must go yourself; they will not deny 
you—and go now. I shall not rest until [ 
have seen and spoken to her.”’ 

“Very well, but you have chosen a poor 
ambassador”; and then he turn:d and left 
her; and when the door had closed upon him 
she laughed, cunningly : 

“IT am_anere than a match for them all! 
They think I am blind and stupid. The poor 
fools! the poor foois! It will not be long 
before they discover their mistake !” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hesketh received Anthony 
warmly; the worn face and sombre eyes 
so plainly telling their tale of woe, appealed to 
their honest sympathy. Scamp scarcely 
spoke to him—but it was not that her pity 
was less keen. 

“IT am afraid I have come on a fruitless 
errand,” he said, after the first greetings were 
over. “The fact is Mrs. Woodhurst is iil, 
and imagines herself dying. She begs that 
you will allow Miss Hesketh to return with 
me, as she desires nothing so much as to Ss 





all 


her. 
The Vicar looked confused> He knew his 
wife’s opinion on the subject, and he thought 


it right; but then if a minister of Heaven 
forgets to practise charity who shall remember 
to do so? 

“My dear, it reste with you to decide,” and 
the lady answered quickly,— 

“TI think you are aware, Anthony, I would 
do much for you; but, pardon me, Mrs 
Woodhurst has put herself outside the pale o! 
society, and I am maturally averse to any 
intimacy between her and my child. A young 
girl cannot be too careful of her fair fame 

He bowed his head inh assent. He was to 
utterly weary to plead with her, or to protest 
against her decision. But now Scamp spoke 
in quick, low tones. 

5 let me go; if I can carry ber 
any comfort, if I can be of any help to her, do 
not forbid me. If you say so, this shall be 
my last visit to the Manor! But ob! if she 
should be dyi how bitterly you would 

for refusing so small % 
jast to your own kind self, 
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The mother took one small, soft hand in 


2. 
ahs dear, you do not know the ways of the 
world, or how harsh are its judgments. It is 
for your sake I refuse.” 

“Forget me a short while, and try to put 
rourself in her place, alone, forsaken, despised 
“ta the child go,” said the Vicar. “ She, 
has more of charity than we. And what 
harm can acerue to her?” 

* As you will,” Mrs. Hesketh said, but her 
voice had a displeased ring. “Anthony, you 
qill be careful of her. She is apt to be 
thoughtless where she herself is concerned ; 
and Scamp, you will not stay late?” 

“No mamma, and thank you so much for 
viekding to my wishes,” and she went away 
4o dress, returning in a few moments fully 
equipped. ; 

The walk to the Manor was a very silent 


Anthony led the girl to his wife's room at 
ence. She was lying upon a couch fast 
asleep. 

Do not disturb her,” Scamp said, “I will 
sit here until she wakes. Leave me alone 
nlease. 1 shall not mind the quiet.” 

So she sat by Nora whilst the slow minutes | 
dragged on, and the golden afternoon wore to a 
cose. Then with a yawn and a start Nora 
woke, turned heavily upon her side, and stared 
4 moment vacantly at her visitor. 

“You wanted me,” Scamp said, gently. “TI 
have been here a long time. Bui it seemed 
ach a pity to disturb you, you were sleeping 
so quietly. Are you better now?” 

“Better!” answered the other, ve on 
her elbow, and regarding Scamp with lurid 
eyes. “I never shall be better this side of 
the grave. How should I be when all round 
conspire to make me wretched?” 

“Oh, no, no! This is surely the fancy of a 
diseased mind.” 

“Tt is no fancy. | Does not my husband | 
loath me, wish me dead, so that he were once | 
more free?’ I might have been a better 
woman had he loved me more truly.” 

The hot, indignant blood flamed into the 
girl’s cheeks. 

“You know your misery is not of his 
working. There are few men who would have 
borne so patiently and gently with you as he 
has done. But I came neither to reproach 
you nor discuss your conjugal differences with 
you, only to help you if I can, and to hear 
what you have to say. The afternoon is 
nearly gone, and mamma will be growing 
uixious about me. Please tell me what it is 
you wish me to do?” 

(At that moment she could not have spoken 
tenderly to Nora for all the best and brightest 
gifts en earth). 

“Presently,” eaid Nora. “Do not be so 
impatient to leave me. Oh, my head !—oh, 
my head! There is something I have to say, 
something I wish to do—just now I cannot 
remember what—but soon it will return to 
me » 


Scamp ‘rose, and bringing eau de cologne, 
bathed the burning brow and brushed out the 
masses of heavy hair. 

“Ts uot that better?” she asked, pausing 


awhile in her ministrations. “ Does not your 
head ache less?” 

‘Yes—and it is all coming back to me—all 
I have to say and do before 1 go-for I tell 
youl amadying woman. No one knows better 
than myself, ut I shall not die alone.” 

She spoke and looked so strangely that 

amp began to be alarmed, and wished that 
Anthony would retarn, 

Bhe sat down at some distance from Nora, 
and tried her best to look courageous, but her 

rt was beating madly. There was some- 
be Ae awful in Nora’s look. 

‘Shall I’call your maid?” she asked, after 
painful silence, “I am afraid you ara suffer- 
tug greatly; and she will understand better 





What todo than I, who have no experience.” 
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“No; I only want you. 
far away?” 

“Tt is cooler here by the window. 
wheel your couch nearer?” 

“No, I shall do very well. Where is 
Anthony?” 

“ Out, I believe.” 

“And the servants, are any of them near? 
No one must listen to what got to say to 
you. Wevare quite alone?” 

“Oh, yes. You may safely confide your 
story to me now. 

“That is well. I wish for no interruption. 
And not for worlds, my dear Miss Hesketh, 
would I have your name bandied from lip te 
lip. All this is Sobateas ourselves,” 

The girl rose hurriedly. 

“I do not understand you, Mrs. Woodhburst, 
and I think I-will leave you now. When you 
are more yourself I will come again. But I 
will not submit to gratuitous insults.” 

She was trembling violently, and was sore 
afraid, although she strove valiantly to. hide 
her fear, | 

“The truth cannot be an insult. Violent 
Hesketh, I know you now for what you are! 
You have not serupled to steal away my 
husband’s heart whilst you professed friend- 
ship for me. You cannot deny that he loves 
you.” 

The poor girl hid her face in her hands, but 
made no reply, 

“You cannot deny you are in the habit of 
meeting him daily,’ went on Nora, lashing 
herself into a fury ; but here her victim turned 
fiercely upon her. 

“Tt is a lie! How dare you accuse me of 
such shameful conduct! I—I think I had better 
better go. IT wish I had never come.” 

“I don’t doubt that,” sneeringly. “You 
fancied your flirtation with Mr. Woodhurst 
was unknown ; but I have friends still, and Mr. 
Logan has warned me against you.” 

“Mr. Logan!” 

“TI did not mention names.” 

“But you did. I know now whom I have 
to thank for this vile and malicicus story. Oh, 
surely, surely Mrs. Woodhurst, you do not be- 
lieve it? Upon my honour, I swear it is utterly 
false.” . 

Nora laughed loudly. 

“ You have got to prove that. But you will 
never have the chance to do so.” % 

“What do you mean’ No—no, keep | 
back!” as Nora sprang from the couch and 
went nearer to her. “TI have never wittingly | 


Why do you sit so 
Shall I 
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harm me?’ 

“IT am going to kill 
announced calmly. ‘‘There’s no one near to 
help you—no one. You did not think I held | 
we secret as now I hold your life in my | 

ands, You never guessed that this would be | 
the end for you and me!” and all the while 
she was drawing closef to the poor girl, who 
stared at her with wild eyes, like a fascinated 
thing, and could not move or cry out. _ “ What 
& surprise it will be to Anthony to find you 
lying still and cold. Ha! ha! ha! how I 
wish I could see him in thet first moment of 
the shock.” 

“Ah! Heaven help me!” prayed the girl in 
her heart, as she realised that she was wholly 
at the mercy of a madwoman ; that if she cried 
for help that help might come too late to avail | 
her anything. On! it Was cruel to die thus! 
How would they bear this dreadful blow at 
home? And life was sweet, although she had 
had much sorrow of late, and the future held 
sweet possibilities of happiness. 

“Have pity on me, dear Heaven!” she 
prayed again, and strength came to her in that 
moment. Casting off the spell that bound her 
she sprang towards the bell; but Nora was 
too quick for her. 

With a cry like that of an infuriated beast 
she rushed upon the girl.» 

Scamp had barely time to shriek the one 
word “ Help!” before those cruel white fingers 
closed upon her throat, and she felt her senses 
failing her, and all grew dark. 
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| of horror. 
| the truth than to leave me puzzling my brain 


| strong shudder shook the slender frame. 
was mad!” 


| * Was it Anthony? 
wronged you, Mrs. Woodhurst, you would not | 0 
} murder. 


Anthony bending over her, and a group of 
frightened servants gathered together round 
her. Struggling to her feet she said: 

“Oh, take me home! in merey take me 
home!” and then broke into wild hysteric tears 
and Jaughter. 

“Blimson,” said Anthony, hurriedly, to the 
housekeeper, “take care of her; and you, 
Stokes, go for Dr. Thorpe, whilst I ran over to 
the Vicarage. Mrs. Hesketh will be growing 
anxious.” 

He dared not trust himself to look at or speak 
to Violet herself, but his voice pierced her 
bewildered senses, and lifting herself erect she 
said : 

“No; I will go home. 
alarmed.” 


Mother must not be 


CHAPTER VII. 

She never could tell how she reached home, 
or in what fashion she greeted her frightened 
mother. It was days before she understood 
anything clearly. The shock to her nerves 
had been so great that she was quite pro- 
strated, and for the most part unconscious. 

She knew little or nothing of her parents’ 
agony of fear, of Hal’s watching beside her, or 
of his listening outside her door at night when 
Sthers thought he slept. She was blissfully 
unaware of Tom Logan’s remorse, of tht 
agonising suspense he endured during these 
days. 

But when a week had passed she woke to 
find her mother sitting beside her, regarding 
her with anxious, loving eyes. 

“TI have been ill,” she said, in a weak voice. 
“Ts it long since? Poor mother, how worn you 
look! What was it happened to me? Nothing 
is clear to me. I only remember that some- 
thing dreadful occurred, and I wanted to reach 
home, but could not.” 

“ Do not think of anything now, darling, but 
the quickest way to get well.” 

“But it worries me, that vague impression 
It will hurt me less to tell me 


em 


over it.” Then, with a sudden wild gesture of 


| her hands to her head, “ Ah! I remember now 


and a 
“ Bhe 


~—it was Nora. She tried to kill me!’ 


“Yes, dear; but do not think any more of 
her now. ‘Try to bury the past altogether.” 
“But who saved me?” persisted Scamp. 


“ Yes, and he only arrived in time to prevent 


Oh, my darling! oh, my darling! do 
not speak of it again. The thought of it only 
is almost more than I can bear.” 

“ But mother, one question——only one. What 
has become of her?” 

“T will tell you when you are stronger.” 

“T want to know now. I must know, or I 
cannot rest.” 

“Scamp, she has paid the full penalty of 
her crime. She is dead! She died the follow- 
ing night, a victim to her awful vice. It ap- 
pears that when she attacked you she was 
already suffering from delirium tremens. At- 
thony did all that-a mortal could do for her, 
but physicians and nurses were utterly power- 
less to help her. On the night of her death, 
despite the utmost vigilance and care of her 
attendants, she escaped from her bed, and in 
so doing knocked down a lamp. Instantly 
her night-clothes were ignited, and she rushed 
madly out of the room, and downstairs. 
Before she could be captured she was badly 
burned, and death took place two hours later. 
Yesterday she was buried.” 

“Poor Nora!” and, turning her face to the 
wall, she lay silent for a long while. In her 
heart she was praying for the lost woman 
who had so nearly compaesed her death. And 
when her mother fondly hoped she had fallen 
asleep she rmavrmured again, “Poor Nora! 
poor unhappy Nora!” Then, a little later, 
“Mamma, where is he?” 

“He left Buttermere en route for America 
this morning. And now you must talk no 





Ween: she came to herself it was to find 


more. If you persist, I shall leave you.” 
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In a day or two sbe had recovered suffi- 
ciently to sit up, and Mrs. Hesketh said, 
cisectally 
“You will be able to come down by the close 
of the week. It will be quite a festive occa- 
sion for us, only we must be careful you do 
not overtax your strength. My dear, you 
have no idea how kind mr have been, what 
numbers have called daily to inquire for you. 
Really, 1 had no idea you were so popular! 
As for Mr. Logan—weill, he has been inconsol- 
able. You know I never liked him, but I feel 
sure we have all misjudged him ctelly. He 
is @ rough diamond, I suppose. and his woe+ 
begone face, whilst you lay so ill, was enough 
to touch the hardest heart.” 

Scamp sat up then, a scarlet spot on either 
cheek. ; 

“Mamma,” she said, quickly, “I must tell 
youall. I cannot keep the secret longer. But 
for Mr. Logan that poor soul would never 
have attempted my life. It was he who lied 
to ber, who inflamed her jealonsy—he who 
heaped indignities upon me ; and T will never 
meet him again. So long as he remains here 
I shall keep my room.” 

And then she told the whole story of her 
interview with Nora, and Mrs. Hesketh lis- 
tened with growing anger. But she was 4 
just woman; and.so,' when Seamp had ended, 
she said : 

“My dear, this may or may not be true; 
but yon must keep in mind the fact that Mrs. 
Woodburst was not then responsible for her 
actions or words.” 

“Tam convinced she spoke the truth then,” 
the girl answered; and then she proceeded to 
give an account of the many persecutions to 
which Tom Logan had subjected her. 

“You should have told me these things 
before,” her mother said, as she made a con- 
clusion; “but you may rest assured that you 
shall not suffer in like manner again.” 

_ And then she went to find the Vicar, look- 
ing very stern and proud im her righteous 
anger. 

“ Albert,” she said, “please send for Mr. 
Logan. He must leave here-at onces I refuse 
to. sit down to table with him again.” 

“My dear! what has he done? I thought 
you regarded him in a more friendly fashion 
than you used!” 

“Oh, yes, and I hate to think how easily I 
have been imposed upon. It seems incredible 
that he could play so vile a part,” and she 
proceeded to tell him the whole story, as 
Seamp had told it her. And when she had 
finished she turned to see Hal standing behind 
her, white of face, with flashing eyes. 

“T've heard all you had to say,” he an- 
nounced, coldly. “ Now, father, what are you 
going todo?’ 

“Send him packing. I am only sorry my 
cloth prevents me whipping him like the cur 

8 


he is! 


“J am not open to the same objection,” said 
Hal, as he disappeared, and there was a look 
on his face which meant mischief. 

Tt was a very, bad quarter of an hour that 
Tom spent with the Vicar-and his wife. He 
came out from that interview looking too crest- 
fallen and mean for mere words to 
desoribe; and going up to his room he began 
to pack his goods together, wondering m‘ser- 


ably all the while what “the governor” would | 


say when jhe heard the story, for it was con- 
sidered almost an honour to be admitted into 
the Vicars household. . Then, too, he had ut- 
terly ruined his cause with Violet; he had 
neyer reckoned upon Nora divulging his share 
in the matter. He had nearly brought about 
the girl’s dedth—he: had tried to, blacken her 
fair fame—how could he hope for forgiveness 
from her—she. who had never loved him? 

His arrangements being concluded, he stole 
downstairs and out of the house ag noiselessly 
as possible. He had no wish to be seen of 
any, There was nothing for him to wait for 
now, his: goods and chatiels were to follow 
him; he had no adieux to make, and never 





any more would he see Violet’s fair face or hold 
the small, soft hand in his. 

He ‘had nothing to hope for; -he wanted 
nothing so much as to escape unseen; but to 
his disgust Hal was pacing up and down the 
lawn, carrying a hunting crop, and looking 
very aggressive. Hearing steps: he turned 
quickly, and im a moment had pounced upon 
Tom. 

“ You villain!” he said, in a lew, tense tone. 
“Tl] teach yon to slander helpless and 
innocent girls,” and down came the crop on 
Tom's luckless shoulders. _He was strong, but 
Hal was stronger, and the right was on his 
side. “ Thrice is he armed who hath his quar- 
rel just,” and when Tom finally escaped he was 
ready to admit the truth of this—at least to 
his own heart. 

Crestfallen , aching in ev limb, he turned 
his back upon the Vicarage, and the Heskeths 
knew him no more. 


Fifteen months had elapsed since Nora's 
death, and not a word or a line had Violet re- 
ceived from Anthony. But she did not doubt 
him. He had loved her once—he would Jove 
her always. So ran her thought—in his own 
good time he would return to her. So she was 
not unhappy or afraid; only at nights when 
she lay Pekefal upon her bed, or by day when 
she wandered lonely through field and wood, 
she would say under her breath— ' 

“T wish that he were here.” 

This was the one~ thought possessing her 
throughout the golden hours’ of her birthday. 
If he had but sent her a line to show he re- 
membered it—how happy she would have been! 

The day died slowly and rejuctantiy out, loth 
to leave a world so fair; and now, when the 
first faint shades. of evening gathered about her, 
Scamp stood by the wicket,gate, thinking of 
and longing for him, -And bangs through 
the pale, grey misb, there loomed a figure, Her 
heart stood still—a thousand voices cried aloud 
to her, “‘ Anthony! Anthony!” but she could 
not. speak, she could not move. Only as he came 
nearer she stretched out her hands to him, 
and a happy sob broke from her lips. 

In a monent she was in his arms, his mouth 
was laid to hers, and_ then his voice, 
won and thankful, full of love and tenderness, 
said : 

“Thank Heaven, I find you true! Ob, my 
dear! Heaven make mé worthy of you!” 

The night had passed, and the blessed dawn 
had come. For ban lad days and years, for 
them perfect love ef | trust. And the time 
came when even Anthony could speak pityingly 
of the poor lost soul, who once fied borne his 
name, who once had claimed his heart; and 
looking or’ the fair, sweet, woman he now called 
wife, he would wonder, humbly, how he had 
deserved so precious a gift as her dear heart, 
and strive vainly to show her all that she was 
and ever would be to him! 


[Tus Eyp.] 








THE MAN WITH A HAPPY SMILE. 


He tried to scatter sunshine all along the way, 
He sought to make the world a better place ; 
In ‘spite of disappéintments he went on from 
day to day 
With a happy, cherry look upon his face. 


He kissed the little children, he stroked their 
sunny curls, 
He tried to follow but the golden'rule, cheer ; 
He had gallantry for ladies, he had smiles for 
all the girls— 
He was trying to bring Heaven nearer here. 


He tried to scatter sunshine, he soughi to be 
polite, j 
He tried to follow but the golden rule, 
And so people got to thinking that he wasn’t 
balanced right— 
They voted him a nuisance and a fool. 





Society 
‘ wes hela’ by — Proven at the first 
evée he is’ Ma “the ‘King. . 7 
arrangement which had aah phhusied for the 
new’ Courts cate first into force; the King 
standing very much in advance of the Princ. 
of Wales, and the Duke of Connaught with the 
rest of tlie Court. Orily the first thirty who 
were presented had the honour of kissing the 
King’s hand, after which, time” being of sim: 
portance, the others passed with merely a bev, 
and the whole ceremony was over in an hour 
and twenty minutes, The number of those who 
attended was 1,625, and the presentations made 
numbered 650. 


Tue King, who purchased Benjamin Con 
stant’s portrait of Queen Victoria, has caused 
this picture to be hung in the State dining 
room at Windsor Castle,. The only other pic 
ture on the walls of this room is Detaille’s 
pe pile portraits. of the King and the Duke 
of Connaught, which was painted a few years 
ago for Her late Majesty.. This was one of 
Queen Victoria’s favourite rooms, and one side 
of it is covered with the splendid Gobelins 
tapestry whfch Louis Philippe gave to the 
Queen at Windsor in 1844 as a memorial of her 
visit to Eu in 1841. 

Tue Princess of. Wales ,is taking a great 
interest in the robes to. be worn. at the Corona 
tion, and has lately been supplied with many 
and various. designs....The point, in. question 
seems to be whether the gold or silver em 
heckeeria® wilt here we pe wee, m the 
white or p oun er Ro: ighness 
is above ai chines English, and Pf pecliolesie 
anxious that English silks and velvets shall 
be used. In ofder-to promote this.she has per- 
sonally inspected several manufactures, and 
has several times urged newer and better de- 
signs. 

TuerRe is considerable discussion as to 
whether or no Princess Louise Duchess of Fife 
will be created Princess’ Royal at the Corona- 
tion. As a matter of precedent, this title is only 
given to a daughter of the reigning Soverei 
when she happens to be direct beir to the 
throne, which position Princess Louise has 
never filled, But, of course, it lies in the King’s 
power to confer the rank if he chooses and if 
the Princess wishes it—which is unlikely, as she 
has always preferred to live a quiet private 
life. 

Ar the Dublin Castle Drawing Rooms this 
season Lord Lieutenant, following the regu 
lation made for the English Court, does not 
kiss the ladies on their presentation. Each lady 

resented removes the glove from her right 
and, and as she rises from the first curtsey, 
his Excellency shakes hands with her. 


Tue Dean of Westminster is already being 
besieged for seats to view the Coronation cere- 
mony in the Abbey, some letters coming fron 
ladies in the suburbs, whose ideas op 
the subject are somewhat vague. wrote, 
saying that she hoped she would be able to 
have a position as near as possible, as she was 
w little deaf. She then proceeded to describe 
approximately the place shé would like to 
occupy, which was found to be the very spo! 
on which Her Majesty herself would stand. 


Gems 


Peace is not merely quiet upon the surface, 
but a deep-seated rest of the inner life. 

To know the worst is one way whereby to 
better it. 

Lavine the axe to the branches instead of 
“the root of the tree” will not keep new ones 
from sprouting. ; 

Tur modes of thinking change as do the 
thinkers. The wonderful new lamps of one 
age become the dim twinkling candles of the 
next. 
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Gleanings 


Tur Youncest GzNERAL.—Probably the | 


youngest General in the world is a nephew of 
the late Shah of Persia, a boy not yet fourteen 
vears old. He holds the rank of full General 
in the Persiam Army. 


No Room ror Winows.—In certain un- 
civilised lands there is not a word in the lan- 
guage for widow. ‘The law demands that on 
the death of a woman’s husband, the wife 
should be strangled and her body cast into 
athe sea with his. 


An Earty Easter.—-Easter falls unusually 
early this year—Mazrch 30. Easter last occurred 
in March im 1894, when it fell on the 25th, 
almost the earliest; possible date, which is the 
22nd of that month. The latest date on which 
Easter can fall is April 25, but the festival 
very seldom occurs on these extreme dates. 
The closest approximations to them likely to 
the of personal interest te the present genera- 
tion are March 25, 1913, April 23, 1905, and 
April 23, 1916. 


Wairp—anp Amertcay.-A young American 
gave @ Klondike dinner recently. TI he dining- 
room was arranged with canopies of rough 
canvas to give the appearance of a tent. The 
table was of tough hewn boards, and there was 
no covering. A tin was at each place, 
and the plates were flanked by knives, Ricks, 
and spoons ofthe cheapest variety. All the 
guests were invited to come in Klondike cos- 
tume. The men wore flannel shirts, and the 
women were dressed as suited their individual 
aastes. The butler who served the dinner 
wore high boots, and slapped the food. down 
at each plate in true miner spirit.. Nothing 
but beer was served to drink, and as there 
were no glasses the efforts of the: guests to 
drink from the bottles were weird im the ex- 
treme. 


PorsonepD To Save Exrense.—A Chinese 
boy was brought into the Peking hospital 
—% inj by a heavy log falling upon 
him. The doctors, to save his life, cut off 
his leg. The mother came, apparently to help 
to nurse the lad. The patient, however, 
almost immediately afterwards died, and ex- 
pert examination showed that his mother had 
given him arsenic. Her reason, it is sup- 
posed, was to prevent her son from the dis- 
grace of reaching the next world in a maimed 
condition. This is a very strong point with 
the Chinese, who always pickle an amputated 
member to have it buried with them when 
they eventually die. In this instance, the 
family being poor and a whole leg difficult, to 
Pickle, the simpler course was taken of poison- 


ing the boy, #0 that bh i ig 
Shabat: y at he and his leg might go 


A Mu.townsr’s. Love Story.—A romantic 
story of a millowner’s passion for the daughter 
of a caretaker of a club’ hd frequented is told 

; Mr. Arthur Bamforth, a workman in Messrs, 

fickers, Sons, and Maxim’s naval construc- 
tion works at Barrow. ‘ 
Bamforth’s grandmother was the caretaker of 
@ club where the millowner saw and fell in love 
with her daughter. The daughter was young 
pepe mast pre! modestly declined his offer 

TuTiage as their social position was so un- 
equal. “Re to ch het 
decision were unavailing, and the miliowner 
Went away, saying that he would wed none 
Other, wards she contracted a marriage 
more in ing with her station in life, and 
had seven. children. Her husband died, and 
gp on the millowner died also. By his will 
emade handsome provision for the woman he 
pad admired and for ber family. They did not 
wind hoe windfall Bd time, and aoa 
e, welcome news has reached them, Mrs. 
Bamforth ig. stricken, with illness, She is 
Seventy-f eer of age. Mr. Bamforth does 
What is the exact amount of mone 
2 tn Bg _the will of the mill- 


‘owner, own portion will be £6,000. 





; days. 





Appvt THE Humorist.-—When the Sultan of | 
Turkey attends a play he often hands the come- | 
dian of the company some original joke of his | 
own, which the actor gets off in the course of | 
the — These naturally create great | 
laughter. ; | 

A Revisep Version.—A poet who has been | 
known to tell the truth, recounts this story of | 
his little daughter. Her mother overheard her 
penne the origin of sex to her family of 
dolls. “You see, children,” she said, “Adam 
was a man ali alone and was very lonely, so 
God put him to sleep, took his brains out, and 
made a nice lady. of them.” 


Tuer Sorrowine Winow.—One can find 
some: curious epitaphs on old tombstones. Here 
is one from a cemetery in San Francisco. 
“Sacred to the memory of John Jones, who 
died December 15, 1858, aged 34 years 3 months 
and 7 days; and George W. Brown;-who died 
May 8, 1864, aged 47 years 10 months and 23 
Erected by their loving widow, Mary 
Black.” 

Procress IN Corea.—They are making 
ee progress in Corea. The Emperor rides a 

icycle, his palace at Seoul is lighted by elec- 
tricity and furnished with elevators, and the 
public cfficials got away with public moneys 
last year to the'amount of a couple of million 
yen. The official whose embezzlement amounts 
to more than 2,000 yen has suffered the penalty 
of death. 


Tue Coronation Rinc.—-The King’s ring is 


metaphorically called the “wedding-ring of | 
England.” The rig is of very remote anti- 
quity as an emblem of power. Pharaoh took 
off his ring from his hand and put it upon 
the hand of Joseph as a proof of his delegated 
authority. The investiture by this. emblem 
can be traced in this country so far back as 
the days of the Heptarchiy, The King’s coro- 
nation ring,is of pure gold, in which is a large 
table ruby, on which the cross of the national 
saint is engraved. 

Cxrgmony at tus TowEr.—-A very: remark- | 
able ceremony took place recently in the bis- 
toric Church of St. Peter and St Vineula, in 
the Tower.. A number of human remains were 
found there about forty years ago, during the 
course of someistructural alterations in the 
church. The majority of these corpses were 
headless, but, among the few that were readily 
recognised were Lady Jane Grey, the Duke of 
Northumberland; and Lord Stafford. They 
were all reburied, the unidentified bodies | 
being placed in a.large box behind one of the 
walls in the erypt. Two tablets have now 





been erected, recounting these details. One | 


is placed in the crypt and the other in the 
church itself. 


How vo Cuxat Dearn.—Mr. Sidney Cooper, 
the veteran artist, who has just passed away 
at the age of nimety-eight, describes, in his 
Reminiscences, the mode of life which he fol- 
lowed for many years :—‘TI uséd to walk five 
or six miles every day ; now I only do. three or 
four, but these regularly, at the same hour. 
I always go to my painting-room at seven 
Felock in the morning in the summer, half an 
hour later in the winter; set my poletie, and 
paint till breakfast ‘is ready at 8 o'clock. For 
this I eat oatmeal porridge, some bread, and 
drink about half a pint of milk just warm from 
my own cows. I have not tasted a cup of tea 
or coffee for thirty-six:years. I find the por- 
ridge Hoo! becca and at ar same time 
very provocative of appetite, while it keep= 
the head clear fora cetakie’s work. Then I 
return to my studio and paint till lunch, at 
twelve o’clock, when I eat well and drink but 
little, after which I paint again till three. Then 
I clean up my palette for the day, and go out 
for my walk, returning in time to wash and 
prepare for a six o’c! dinner, which I enjoy 

t my ylase of port, for I have quite 
given. up that and every other kind of wine 
singe “my recetit severe illness. After this I 
read my hewspaper; at mine o’¢lock I smoke 
my cigar, and at ten o’clock I am off to bed.” 


5 


oo 4 ‘ 


| too much trouble jn married life. 


An Anti-Prne-Ponc Lracur.—Ping-pong 
has arrived in Paris, and society men cannot 
go anywhere without being lassoed into a game 
of ping-pong, so they have formed an anti-ping 

ng league. The members wear a distinctive 

utton, so that the ladies cannot feel offended 

when members refuse to play, since they have 
sworn never to participate in “this foolish, 
unmanly English pastime.” 

Bopy oF Sr. Acves Founp.—Some excava- 
tions carried out in the Catacombs of Rome 
have resulted, we are informed, in the. dis- 
covery of the body of St. Agnés, one of the 
most interesting figures among the primitive 
Christians of Rome. About the year 1600 the 
casket containing her body was found on 4 
marble slab in the subterranean vault under 
the church, and was re-enclosed by Pope 
Paul V. in « silver case, which, with its con- 
tents, has since been missing. 

He Swatitows nis Coar.—When a toad is 
about to change his skin he first pute his 
fingers into his mouth and draws off his 
gloves, and then rubs himself about until 
gloves, coat, boots, and stockings are all off; 
then he rolls up his suit and twists and pats 
it till it is rolled inte a nice round hall, and 
lastly he pushes it into his mouth and swal- 
lows it down at one gulp like a big pil And 
without having to go to the tailor he is. left 
with a bran new suit which was underneath 
| the old skin. 

Latest ACHIEVEMENT IN Hosteny.—Paper 
stockings, the secretly cherished ideal of the 
| bachelor and also the bachelor girl, are 
jsaid. to have been achieved... Paper is 
made into a sort of strong twine which 
is roughened to give it a woolly look, and then 
it is knitted like the real thing! The stocking 
is to be retailed at a cent and a half a pair, or 
about three cents silver. Thus patent darners 
of socks and stockings are to have release from 
their task, and matrimony is to be stall further 
postponed and laundry bills saved, 





Consorzentiovus Scrurites.—The sergeant in 
the Yorkville Police Court in New York the 
other day led up to the bar of justice a young 
coloured couple, togged in their best clothes. 
“What is the charge?” asked the magistrate, 
Judge Cornell. It was explained to him that 
there was no charge; that the couple simply 
wanted to get married. The magistrate looked 
sadly at the young couple before him and said : 
“T must decline. I don’t care to discourage 
you, but in my experience on the Bench I see 
I never will 
perform a marriage ceremony.” 

Heavy Pixe-Pone. Brrrine.If: report be 
correct, wagering on ping-pong has reached a 
high pitch in some circles. A member of a 
smart set challenged a Pitsburg millionaire to 

lay him. a game for stakes of £5,00. The man 

e challenged had never had a racquet in his 
hands, and the'condition was remarkably sim- 
ple. It was that the novice should be declared 
the winner if he could reply toa single ball out 
of twenty-seven served by the expert. The 
unwieldly. novice made twenty-seven . tre 
mendous sweeps with his racquet, but had the 
mortification to hit wide every time. Altogether 
each: ball cost him over £185, an expensive les- 
son, truly. 

A Ontxese Coox:—Women who have trouble 
with English cooks and sigh for Chinese cooks 
may console themselves by the thought that 
there are drawbacks'to Mongolians. _A story 
is told of a Chinese cook who was especially 
distinguished for making fine cakes, and who 
determined that his masterpiece at 4 
festivity. should be a grand cake. He 
asked his mistress if she did not think 
is would be nice to have a motto to orna- 
ment the top. She smilingly consented to 
let him finish his work in any way he might 
think suitable, When thé big cake . ee 
she was amazed at the fesult. The cook was 
attending a mission Sunday-sch:d!;’ and there 
he had found his motto; “Prepare to meet 


thy God!” 
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LORD OF HER LOVE 








BY EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Sadie Lancaster has grewa up ignorant of her 
mother and father, and at the time of the opening of 
the story is a boarder at Park House Academy. Sir 
Reginald Derwent sends for Sadie to come to London at 
once and there join him. Bir Reginald isan invalid, and 
her heart goes out to him at once in womanly sympathy 
in his affiction, and she readily acquierces in bis wish 
to renounce a!) youthful pleasyres for bis sake. The 
need for Sadie’scare and attention is, however, destined 
to be very short lived. Ere many days are gone by Sir 
Reginald has another seizure, which proves fatal. 
With bis dying breath he declares himself the father 
of fadie, and, at the same mement, exacts a promise 
from Niel Gwynne that he will guard his only child. 

A day or two previous to leaving Park House Academy 
Sadie had clandestinely married handsome Jack 
Ronalds. He is profuse in his avowal-of his love for 
her, but will not agree to their marriage beirg made 

blic. I¢ is soon evident that hia profession of love is 

t the mask ot vi lainy, and he resorts to threats, in 
order to extort money from his wife to aid him in his 
profligate life. For some time Sadie remains true to 
the man she has taken for “ better or worse,” and it is 
only by his persistently churlish behaviour, that at last 
the mask is torn from her eyes, and she sees him as he 
really is, 

The strain following on the death of ber father and 
her own secret is too much for Sadie, and her health 
bre down. Niel Gwynne arranges for his sister to 
accompany Sadie to the seaside, and it is while there, 
inhaling the health laden breezes, and im the company 
of her dearest friends that she reads the tragic death of 
Jack Roualds, née Musgrave. A few days alter reading 
this news, Philip Brewer, her husband’s friend, meets 
Sadie unexpectedly. He assures her that her secret 
will be kept inviolate and tells how Jack Ronalds had 
been guilty of forgery, and then murder, and how that 
his sudden death has reallysaved her much suffering. 
Philip Brewer and Bee ple soon become 
friends. Niel Gwynne is still rant of the dark page 
in Sadie’s life but he is willing to marry ber and know 
no . Niel suddenly comes into the title and estates 
of the eans and this hastens their marriage. A clond 
no bigger than a man’s hand ean, however, be seen 
xising on the horizon. 


CHAPTER XX. 


HE bride and bridegroom are only 

g| to be away a very short time, and 

Bee elects to remain on at Der- 

went Manor till she knows what 

their plans for the future may 

She has made a half-hearted attempt to 
away and live in the town-house left her 
her husband, but Sadie had 80 


e 


vehemently, and her own inclination had been 


eo little in this scheme, that she readily gave 
way, and consented to continue to e her 
home with her new sister and her brother. 
She feels very dull after the excitement of the 


w g. 

Philip Brewer took his departure the same 
evening as Lord and Lady Ardean; and Bee 
was left all alone; for Miss Lotway was com- 
pelled to return to her school and Ler respon- 
sibilities. 

However, as everybody knows, Ree is rot 
one to be depressed for long. She first of all 
sits down and writes an epistle to Sadie, and 
then flits about with the dogs as cheerfully as 
though summer were coming instead of going. 

About a week after the wedding she is driv- 
ing slowly along a country lane, when she 
meets a party of riders, among whom her 
quick eye discovers young Lord Grafford, 
Sybil Warner, and Lottie Musgrave. If it 
were possible to turn away and so escape 
them, Bee would do so, but there is no path 
ham, so all she can do is to put the best face 
on the matter, and drive on as carelessly as 
possible. 

She was never a friend of Sybil Warner’s— 
for she was a girl in schoolroom when Niel 
was engaged to this woman—but she had met 
her, of course, as she told Sadie. Young as 
she was, she knew that it was Sybil who 
nearly ruined her brother’s life, though Nie} 
never spoke to-her of it. She was quick to see 
all he suffered then; and though she knows 
that now that is all past, and that Sybil War- 


‘ that 





nerg@pnd her faithleseness is no more to Niel 
tha earth beneath his feet, still she holds 
no warm feeling for the woman who showed 
herself to be sq heartless and false. 

The Musgraves she has met occasionally 


during her brief married life, but since she- 


has heard of the extraordinary hatred which 
Sadie’s father held for these people she natar- 
ally is of Niel’s opinion, that any further ac- 
quaintanee with them under existing circum- 
stances is out of the question. 

As the horses draw near it is very_ovident 
to Bee that she is to be addressed,Sand, in 
truth; as she pulls her ponies to one side to 
allow the cavalcade to pass, Lord Grafford, 
with many a blush, draws rein. 

“ How—how d’ye do, Mrs. Dalrymple?” the 
stammers, and before Bee can answer, Miss 
Musgrave is bending from the saddle and 
holding out her hand. 

“This is a delightful surprise!” she says ; 
then, looking round, adds, “Sybil, you know 
Mrs. Dalrymple?” 

Miss Warner bends her handsome head, and 
Bee returns the salute coldly. 

“How is your mother?” she asks Lord 
Grafford, in a pointed manner, but Miss Mus- 
grave.is evidently not to be nonplussed-. 

“ And have you heard from the bride and 
bridegroom? What a lovely girl! You know 
we saw the wedding? I suppose they are goin 
to live at Knarlsborough? Splendid ol 
place! I hope are.” Mamma and I have 
made up our minds to reside there through the 
winter ; the hunting is so good, and, of course, 
it will be eo much pleasanter if Lord and Lady 
Ardean are in the neighbourhood !” 

Bee’s heart thrills with an uneasy feeling. 

“ Nothing is settled yet,” she answers, uw: 
riedly, “but I think it most 
Niel and his wife will live at the Mangr—at 
all events, for some months. Please tell your 
mother, Lord Gafford, that I shall drive over 
end see her to-morrow,” and with a bow ail 
round Bee touches up her ponies, and is 
wheeled swiftly away. 

“Ob, dear! oh, dear!” she says to herself. 
“Was there ever anything so unpleasant. I 
krew their presence at the wedding boded no 
good, Live near Knarlesborough, and bave 
woman to stay with them, with her 
wicked eyes and cruel heart! She looked at 
me just now almost in triumph. I suppose she 
thought that Niel belonged to her, and when 
that man for whom she jilted him left her that 
she had only to whistle and Niel wold come 
back. I feel, I don’t know why, that she hates 
Scie, and will do her some harm. Oh, dear! 
I am very silly ; I suppose if Mr. Brewer were 
here he would scold me well. I—I wish he 
were here indeed!” 

As she rolls away the riders move onwards. 
Miss Warner is behind, with Lottie Musgrave. 

“ Well,” says ‘the latter, with satisfaction, 
“that shot told: You can't tell me now, 
Sybil, that I do nothing to help you.” 

Miss Warn*r does not answer at first. 

“And if they don’t live at Knarlsborough, 
Lottie, what then?” 

“We must take a house here instead; the 
hunting is as good here as there,” and Lottie 
Musgrave laughs. 

m And you will have better opportunities for 
snaring your bird!” Sybil adds, with a sneer, 
and a comprehensive _— at Lord Grafford. 

Lottie does not flinch. 

“Yes, I shall,” she agrees, “and snare him 
T must, and will! I am getting sick of this 


life with mamma; she is something awful te 
live with since Gerald dleonptasel I never 
gave her credit for much heart; certainly she 
never showed any of it to me, but it scems 





—o 
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now as if she were reall about 
which to very chou Miho teed be ee 
aod there is an end of the matter!” , 

- Even Sybil, with all her callousness, shivers 
@ little at this cold-blooded remark. 

“You are the most ex i 
she says, sharply, whereat Lottie 
MT you hed had ha 

* ou my trainin r ov 
would Note been the same! " Ee a 
“Think what our life has been—one long 
chance! The only time I can remember com. 
fort and peace was when :my father way 
friendly with Sir Reginald Derwent, and then 
when they quarrelled in that strange way we 
were thrown on our own resources, and very 
bad ones we found them, Sybil, I can tell you. 
We have never been anything but mere adven- 
turers, and I am growing tired of the same 
dreary farce day after day!” 

“Well, you have your chance now,” Sybil 
answers. ‘‘ Marry this boy—you can do x0 if 
you like ; he is yy smitten. I have given 
you my promise that I will help you all} 
can.” 


“Yes,” Lottie muses, thoughtfully, “on 
condition that I help you to live near the 
Ardeans. That is the part of the bargain I 
don’t understand, I confess, Sybil.” 

Sybil draws her reins so tight that ber horse 
swerves, and for the next few minutes occupies 
all her attention. Her brow is contracted, and 
her ‘lips set. 

“TI have a very good reason, Lottie,” she 
replies, after a pause. “ Believe me, I am not 
one to do things without some object.” 

Lottie is silent for a time. 

“But,” she says, after awhile, “clever as 
you are, Sybil, on my word, I don’t see what 
your object is in this! The man is married 
now, and has apparently forgotten you 
altogether!” 

bil winves. 

“I will recall myself to his memory,” she 
utters, in a calm, dispassionate way; then the 
bitterness breaks out. 

“Can’t you see—can’t you understand, 
Lottie, how this marriage galls me to mad- 
ness? Niel Gwynne loved me—whatever his 
feelings towards me are now—he did love me, 
when I was-fool enough to listen to Everard 
Newton, and dream that as his wife I should 
have a better fate tham as wife of Niel 
Gwynne. No woman was more fondly loved 
than I was; then Newton, curse him! deceived 
and left me! Lottie, I swear to you that I 
turned to Niel with all the devotion I am capa 
ble of. I waited, hoping—longing for him to 
come !” 

She throws out her hand with a gesture o/ 

r 


girl!” 
y shrugs 


“ Years have gone, and he has made no sign; 
and now, when my heart is given to bim— 
when I yearn for him with a passionate force 
that astonishes even myself—what do I find” 
That he has forgotten me and married a- 
other woman! You ask me now for what I 
am working? I will answer ~ in one word 
—revenge! Yes, revenge! woman of my 
nature, Lottie, does not accept forgetfulness 
with resignation! As Niel is making me sul 
fer, so I shall torture him, and the easiest way 
will be through her. She isa puny, baby-faced 
girl, and therefore no match for me!” 

Lottie glances at the regally beantifu 
woman beside her, and says nothing, bat bei 
memory goes back to Sadie’s sweet, pure face. 
with her glorious eyes, and in her she 
eays,— 

She will be a more dangerous rival than 
Sybil thinks for. Men like Niel—Lord 4° 
dean—are always enthralled by such women * 
che is, especially when they have been treate! 
as Sybil treated him. Still, it is no affair of 
mine. I don’t care what hap to Lord and 
Lady Ardean. All I want je this marrisge- 
and if Sybil will help me to catch this yout: 
cub I am ready to do anything she watt. 
It pleases her, and doesn’t hurt me ! 

And then Lottie rides up to the “yous 
cub’s” side, and is eo delightful that Lord 
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BADIE I§ ABOUT TO TELL NIEL THE STORY OF HER LIFE WHEN THE DOOR OPENS AND HER OPPORTUNITY 18 GONH, 





Grafford feels his heart pong ont fast to this 
bright, pretty woman, who seems to evince so 
much desire for his colnpany. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Bee is much bed in spirit after her 
meeting with Sybil Warner, and all the even- 
ing afterwards she wanders to and fro in the 
long drawing-room, wondering what she had 
better do. she tell Niel straight out all 
her fears? Womanlike she hesitates to dexe- 
erate his love-dream by recalling the old and 
gone misery; besides, will he not probably 


Jangh at them? What harm can Sybil Warner | 


do to him now? 

“I am sure I don’t know!” Bee declares to 
herself, as she goes up to bed, “ only I have a 
sort of intuition that she can and will be very 

rous. However, as it is only an intu- 


tion, perhaps the less I say about it th 
betes © ps y ou 6 


With which sensible conclusion she goes to 
sleep, and when the morning comes she is still 
of the same mind. 


“That for Sybil Warner!” she cries, snap- | 


ing her dmgers, derisively ; and then she sits 
own and reads a long, loving letter from 
Sadie, full of all her wonderfal-happiness. 
“Dear little Sadie!” murmurs Bee, impul- 
sively, pressing the letter to her lips. “Ah! 
this is something very different to the {frame 
of mind she was in when we first met! B 
the way, I wonder what was the matter wi 
her then? If ever a girl was heart-heavy and 
miserable, Sadie was. I suppose she has told 
Niel all about it long 9g? and it is none of 
my business. All I trouble about is if 
she looks wretched now; but she won't, for 
the has got the very best man in the world, 
thet is,” adds Bee, with an after thought, 
the second best man in the world.” 

Aod then she blushes, and reproves herself 
gay thinking about Philip . 

She drives over to the Wold, and Lady 





| ding 
girs, and I shall take it as a great personal 





| Grafford absolutely refuses to let her go 


1 
“Yon must take pity on me and remain this 
afternoon,” she says, beseechingly, “for 
Drury has asked those new people from the 
Grange to come over and have tea. It is not 
a party,” she adds, as Bee says something 
hastily about her deep mourning, and then the 
elder woman opens her heart. 

“To tell you the truth, my dear, I am get- 
nervous about Drury and one of those 


ivour if you wil remain and help me receive 
them. Drury likes you, and you know he 
adored Lady Ardean; so perhaps you can 
keep him away from this Miss Musgrave—at 
all events, for to-day.” 

Bee is very much upset, but the look of 
anxiety on the mothér’s face decides her. 

“Very well, I will stay,” she says; so when 
the party from the Grange are ushered in by 
Lord Grafford she is sitting chatting easily 
with his mother. 

The Grange is a few miles from the Manor, 
and has lately been purchased by a rich cotton- 
owner, with which parvenu the Musgraves and 
Sybil Warner are staying. 

Lady Grafford receives her guests with 
courtesy, but no warmth. She does not like 
them, but as her son has invited them she 
cannot do less than welcome them, 

Bee and the young Viscount retire to a 
corner and conyerse on Sadie and his dogs, 
while Sybil, looking wonderfully handsome in 
her green velvet walking suit, awaits her chance 
of speaking to Niel’s sister. 

of must be friend!y with them. They shall 
receive me as a {rieod,” she says, to herself, 

By-and-by, as tea ig discussed, Mrs. Munro, 

hostess, with that total disregard of man- 
ners that is ber leading characteristic, begins 
begging Miss Warner to sing a song, utterly 
fcrgetting that it is Lady Grafford’s drawing- 
room, and that from that lady alone such a 
nest should come. 
Sybil makes some graceful sort of excuse 





when the Countess stiffly seconds the cobton- 
owner's wife, and with a pleasant smile Miss 
Warner sits at the piano. 

She sings remarkably well, wonderfully 60 ; 
and her hands wander idly from one chord to 
another till she lights on a sorrowful ballad 
with those beautiful words of Owen Mere- 
dith’s mingling in with the melody: 

“ To love it is hard, and ‘tis harder, 

Perchance to be loved again ; 

But you'l! Jove me I know now TI Jove you, 
What I seek I am patient to gain. 

To the tears that are shed and regret not, 
What matters a few more tears? 

Or a few days waiting longer 
To one that has waited for years ? 

For if sorrow have taught me anything, 
She has taught me to weep for you; 

And if falsehood have left me a tear to shed, 
Yor troth these tears are true!” 

It is only a song—only a poet's fancy, yet it 
somehow seems to hurt Bee. She cannot but 
feel that Sybil has some sinister motive in 
choosing this song when she is present, and 
being frank above all things, Bee determines to 


go. She rises and says good-bye to Lady 
Grafford, who murmurs disparagingly in her 
ear :— 

“So theatrical. I cannot bear these love- 


not to my taste,” and 


lorn ditties; they are 
of 


with a bend of the head, Bee passes out 
the room, attended by Lord Grafford 

Sybil is st Il at the piano ; her eyes are bent, 
but there is a pleased «mile on her Lips, 
although she has not been able to speak to 
Bee. 

“Tf I can work on her so well what can & 
not do with Niei?” she says to herself iv 
triumph 

. * o 

That very evening Bee gets « letter from her 
brothez 

“Meet us at Kunarisborough,” he writes. 
“T find we must go there direct. Leave Hol 
royd at Derwent, with full and complete con 
trol over everything. The good old man knows 
exactly what Sadie would wish done, and & 
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think he loves the place so dearly that it is-a 
kindness to let him stay there. I have decided 
that we must make our headquarters eat 
Knarlsborough, but that we can always 
migrate to Derwent when we feel inclined. 
Sadie has resolved to sell her estate of Wood- 
leigh Priory to the railway company. The 
place will be utterly spoiled with the line run- 
ning through it, and we don’t want the expense 
of keeping up another establishment. We 
shall have quite enough as it is with the Ardean 
property and Derwent combined. Sadie is 
looking so wonderfully well I think you: will 
hardly know her; thank Heaven for it. My 


darling is as happy as a sunbeani, and as for 
me, well, I had better not commence to rhap- 
sodise, or I shall never know where to leave 


Bee «smiles at this, and the next day she 
Susies herself with packing Up all her belong- 
ings, "ius oritad to starting for Knarls- 
borough. ‘e 

Just before she goes, Lady Grafford drives 
over to see her; she is mutch perturbed. 

“Tam sorry you are going so soon, yet I 
am glad,” she says almost immediately ; “for 
I see in this a means of gréat help to myself. 
I musi get Drury away from that Miss Mus- 
grave! Will you ask dear Lady Ardean to 
take great pity on me, and have him to sta 
with her at Knarlsborough for a time? 
know that you are not receiving guests just 
yet, in these early days. of your mourning, 
but don’t look on Drury as a guest. Oh! [ 
#hall be so thankful if she would do this. Of 
course, I could send him down to some of my 

ple, but I don’t think he would go, whereas 
am sure it would be an intense pleasure to 
him to be with Lady Ardean and yourself.” 

“I know Sadie will be only too delighted,” 
Bee answers at once. “But suppose the Mus- 
graves come into that neighbourhood, too, 
what. then?” 

“Oh! that is not likely,” Lady Grafford 
assures her, “That odious Mrs. Munro told 
me with her own lips that they had promised 
to remain on with her for months ; and, believe 
me, my dear, they are not likely to move when 
they car get such comfortable quarters for 
nothing!” 

And then Lady Grafford kisses Bee, and 
to hear from,Sadie as soon as possible, drives 
away, comforted exceedingly. 


Bee, too, rejoices at her news, for, after all, | serenity creeps over her again. 


she has nothing to fear now; and it is a very 
happy-faced creature who rushes down the 
great steps at Knarlsborough Castle, and en- 
velops Sadie’ in a great, loving embrace when 
ehe arrives. 

Niel has not exaggerated. Sadie is looking 
simply rediant; her eyes are like stars of 
beauty ; her lips wreathed in smiles; she is 
transformed by .happiness—pure, unalloyed 
happiness—into quite another being! 

Bee ia not long before she brings forward 
Lady Grafford’s request, though she represses 
the reason that has prompted it 

“She wants us to have Grafford here for a 
time.” 

“Tee! Why, of course,” Niel laughs. He 
seems to be always laughing now, and he looks 
at least years younger—almost a boy .com- 
pared to what he was before. “Is something 
wrong with him, eh?” 

Bee makes some evasive reply, and the mat- 
ter is forgotten in the excitement that prevails 
at the home-coming of the new Earl and his 
bride. 

“T 
Musgraves if I help it,” Bee says to 
herself. “I was _a fool to worry myself as I 
did. What possible harm could she do either 
Niel or Sadie? The thing is absurd!” 

And this sense of comfort and contempt to- 
wards Sybil grows cach day as Bee sees the 


can 








I shall not mention Sybil’s name or the | 


| 


perfect trust and love that exist between her | 


brother and his wife. She is never tired of 
admiring Sadie in her new position as mistress 
of this magnificent domain. 

“She is a natural queen!” she declares, 
proudly. And, indeed, Sadie rises to her new 
dignity with wondetfal esse, and: considering 


that only a féw weeks ago she was a school- 
girl, limited by school regulations and rules. 

Everyone is falling in love with rpm 7 
and low, rich and poor, menial and equal ; 
she has such a soft, sweet yoice, such quick 
sympathy and tender-heartedness. She wins 
her way at once. 

As for poor Lord Grafford, he is more deeply 
bewildered and enamoured of her than he was 
when she had been free. He jumped at the 


i irre of seeing her again with an} 


alacrity that proved how very weak was the 
hold Lottie Musgrave ho she had on him, 
and now he is at Knarlshorough he never so 
much as mentions her name.. Bee had taken the 
bull by the horns when he first came. 

“T want you to do me a favour, Lord Graf- 
ford,” she had said, and, of course, the boy was 
only too delighted to ‘promise all she wanted. 
“Don’t speak of Miss Warner or the Mus- 
graves before my brother and sister. That is 
all I ask, but I haye a very good reason for 
asking it.” 

Arid Lord Grafford obeys her. Indeed after 
the first day he forgets all about Lottie’s face, 
and gives himself up to the delight of worship- 
ping Sadie’s. 

“You must really be more merciful, Sadie,” 
Bee teases her, “or you will drive him mad!” 

Sadie does not smile. 

“Please don’t, dear!” she says, gently. 

She cannot bear to hear this sort of thing, 
even in jest, for she js growing to love Niel so 
much it seems to jar ‘on her nerves. 

Oh! how hitterly she regrets the past in the 
few moments that she permits her mind to 
wander to it! 

“What could have possessed me?” she asks 
herself, passionately, “to have worshipped 
dross for gold—to have made a hero of such a 
man? It hurts me to remember my weakness! 
I could Almost kill myself for having touched 
his lips—for having poured out my heart’s love 
tohim. Love! No! no! it was no love! Tt 
was some madness, some delirium.’ Oh! why 
—why did not Heaven look down and have 
spared me such misery? But,” she always 
adds, “I am wrong, I am profane! Has not 
Heaven helped me? When I think of the past 


|-—only those few months ago, and realise my 


. . * . 
be | present happiness—I sometimes wonder if it is 
having eased her mind and extracted a promise | \ PP ‘ 


all a dream—a lovely dream, sent me by it to 


| give me peace!” 


And then she calms herself, and her new 


As her great lové fills her heart each day 
with some fresh totich, Sadie feels a glow of 
va.nanly modesty, a thrill of deep, unspeak- 
able gratitude in that she has come to Niel as 

ure as he dreams her, wife as she was to Jack 

onalds by all outward bond and written 
word, but wife in name only; and none but 
herself can depict the exquisite gladness that 
comes across her, when she remembers this 
gladness, more for Niel’s dear sake than her 
own, for true love is self-abnegating and self- 
forgetting. 
very hour the old anxious thoughts, the 
doubts and fears, are leaving her; her face is 
an index. of her mind, clear and pure as a 
stream of crystal water! 

And Bee,. watching her, notes this with de- 
light. 

“ As if Sybil or anybody could come between 
them!” she says, proudly to herself. “i must 
have been out, of my senses to let her frighten 
me as she did. Let her come now as soon as 
ever she likes; we are prepared to meet her 
without any delay!” 

And even while Bee was declaring this, a 
cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, was form- 
ing cmninoualy on the horizori of the future, 
hoding evil and. sad sorrowing to the two she 
loved as dearly as her own life ! 


OHAPTER XXII. 


“ Niel, are you busy?” 

Lord Ardeav turns round in his chair and 
throws down his pen. 

“Busy when you are near, 


8) L my dearest 
heart! ” he says, tenderly. 








ee 


This is a favourite name he gives her, anj 
Sadie thinks no heavenly. music could jp 
sweeter than these two words “ dearest heart.” 
as they fall from his ve. : 

She has stolen-into his study, &@ room not 9 
large as most of the others in Knarlesborough, 
yet grand enough to attract and call up ad. 
miration. ; 

He draws her on to his knee, and kisses her 
two ~~ rt 

“ My darling! my very own!” he says, pas. 
sionately. He Tan ber atk day: more deat, 
for every succeeding hour reveals new beautiay 
in her mind, new charms in her loveliness, 
“Do you want me, Saditha?” 

smiles a sunny smile. 

“Lord Grafford and Bee have made w 
tlieir minds to a long excursion on horseback, 
Will you come too, dear, or are you too busy’ 
Must all those letters go to-day?” 

“It is not absolutely imperative,” he laughs, 

ially under ram circumstances.” 

at means you will come?” Sadie cries, 
gaily. “I am so glad! I was almost afraid 
you would have too mugh writing to do.” 

“All the writing in “the world should go 
when you say ‘come!’” 

“Niel, you must not spoil me.” 

“Spoil you! Does love spoil you, Sadie?” 

She is silent, for the memory of the misery 
rage gongs her before this happiness came 
is with her. 

“T don't want to be too happy, Niel,” she 
says, hurriedly. ‘I want this to last. I—I 
could not bear to lose any of if now, I have 
had my share of suffering already!” 

Niel’s brow clouds a little. 


Loyal, true-hearted lover as he is, this 
hhrase jars on him unconciously, his hands 
oosen in their hold about her slender form. 

“She is thinking of that other man,” he 
says to bimself, and inyoluntarily a great 
sharp pang of jealousy shoots through him. 

Sadie is ignorant of this change in him. 
She cannot see his face, for it is bent, and she 

is looking right out into the garden beyond. 
She has spoken almost unconsciously, urged 
by the money in her heart. Could she but 
guess at a tithe of the pain her words have 

iven him she would hasten to soothe and 

rush it away. 

They are silent after then ; she deep in the 
past, in one of those musing. fits which used 
to come on her so -frequently, but have been 
rare of late, and Niel struggling with the first 
—the ‘cruel attack of jealousy. which will to’ 
be ertished: He forces a smile to his lip 
however, when she turns at last, awakened 
from her dreeaning fit. 

“Run and put on your habit,” he says, a 
lightly as he can. “I will be ready as soon 
as you are.” 

Sadie obeys, but first she kisses him sweetly 
and shyly, blushing as she does it. 

Niel sits on quietly when he is alone. » 
“Why do I let myself be tormented?’ 
asks himself savagely, yet piteously. “Can I 
not be content? She is mine now, whosoever's 
she may have been!” Then he shudders 
“But this prosaic plea is useless! It is be 
cause I love her_so madly—so more than my 
life—that I cannot kill this hideous jealousy! 
How do I kuow that her love is not with this 
man, even in the grave? What was it she said 
to me that night at Tidemouth? I have 
been nearly dragged down to death by him; 
he almost broke my heart, Nielt’ Would she 
have said this, would she have acted as she 
did if deep love had not been the first founds 
tion of the whole thing’"’ He rises and paces 
to and fro uneasily. “I wish,” he adds, * 
few moments later, “that I had let her tel! me 
all. It is too late now! © To ask for her post 
would reveal that already I déubted—alreacy 

I repented! No; no, I-—” 

The door opens, and Sadie looks in again 

“We do not start till after luncheon, *° 
observes, brightly. ‘Then, catebiing sigh* of h's 


“ 


anxious face, she grows ‘grave, and comes up 


te him by a 
‘ onl whet the matter?’ Niel, wy dot 
ing!” By i 
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At the thrill of real anguish in her voice he 
starts and looks down at her searchingly. 

“Sadie,” he says, ina grave, quiet way, “I 
want you to tell me, dear, one thing. Am I 
really your‘darling? Do you love me with 


changed her mind again, and wants them ail 
to start off on their excursion at once. 

Sadie does not join in the discussion, she 
only hears it in @ dim, misty way; she is 
buried so deep in her thoughts, but at last 


your whole heart? Do you love me as deeply | Bee comes up to her, 


as-you could ever love? 

She pales a little at his words and at the 
gam of his eyes, but she smiles back tenderiy 
at once. 

“Love you!” she says, in fervent accents. 
“Sometimes, Niel, Iam frightened by the 
greatness of my-love for you! ‘You seem to 
be more precious to me “iby day. I—I,” she 
pauses only for a second, “Z- have never known 
sueh love before! I shall never feel it again 
for aiiy living creature but you!” 

He clasps her hands so tightly that the 
costly rings she wears cut into her delicate 
fingers, but she does not cry out, for she sees 
that, some great emotion is possessing him. 

“Sedie!” he murmurs, in 2 passionate 
whisper. “Sadie—my wife, say that again— 
once again!” 

She repeats the words fervently, and after 
one motment’s pause Niel bends his head and 
kisses her almost fiercely. Then he laughs. 

“Pshaw! Iam a fool!” he cries, putting 
his arms about her. “i was tormenting my- 


“Come, Lady Ardean, to horse! to horse!” 

“JT shall be ready directly,” Sadie answers, 
hurriedly. 

Lord Grafford. has disappeared. Bee passes 
her hand through Sadie’s arm and leads her to 
the door. As they reach it, Niel, totally re- 


parvlems of Bee’s presence, bends his head and | 


isses Sadie three times. 

“My darling!” he says, fondly, “you will 
forgive me. ou ‘have made me quite happy 
now, Sadie!” 


Sadie is silent ; she forces a smile to her lips, | 


and so moves out into the hall. 
Bee seems. struck with her manner, and 
suddenly drops her laughing mood. 


“Did I interrupt you just now, Sadie? If | 


so, I am awful! she says, hurriedly. 

“Oh,. Bee! i 
Sadie cries, a little brokenly. “If only you 
had not come!” And then she looses her hand, 
and runs fleetly up the wide staircase, and is 
lost to view. 


Bee stands looking after her with a pained, 


sorry!” 


qf with all-sorts of nonsensical jealousy!” | puzzled expression on her face. 


Jealousy!” Sadie repeats, growing a shade 
paler. “Jealousy, Niel! Of—of what?” 

“Of your , my dearest heart! Nay, for- 
give me, ie; it is cruel to speak of it. I 
have sworn to myself to put a seal on my lips 
where that is concerned, so I say no more, but 
you understand. You know, do you not, that 
it is because I love you so madly that I somé- | 
times grow jealous of that other one—<lead 
though he be, for he came first, and—and you 
did love him, Sadie? Ah! dearest, that is 
where the pain comes in.” 

She clings to him. 

“Niel,” she says, hurriedly, and in a choked 
sort of way, “I-—I never loved him; it was 
only madness—a girl’s mad folly. Oh! my 
darling, why do you say these things? They 
hurt me so, for-——~”’ 

Her words die away, and Niel clasps her 
closer to him. 

“The subject shall never be alluded to 
again, dear one,” he whispers. “I have been 





hit to distress you so, Forgive me; 
” 


“Niel!” Sadie is trembling in every limb, | 
but a sudden determination has come to her 
at this moment ‘that she will end the secrecy | 
and tell him all. She feels that the story will 


not sound so terrible to him in his present | 
frame of mind, for he has sunk the Earl in | 
the man; pride is put on one side for human | 
love and human instincts. Just as the words | 
are on her lips the door opens, and Bee, fol- | 
lowed by Lord’ Grafford, comes in, and her 
opportunity is : ' 

_ Well!” exclaims Bee, in mock surprise and 
indignation. “I fancy we are intruding. What 
do you say, Lord Grafford?” ; 

_ Lord Grafford colours deeply, and games at 
Sadie with more admiration in his eyes. 

Niel only laughs audaciously and joyously. 
“I presume you have no objection to my 
kissing my wife, Mrs, Dalrymple?” he asks, 
Sadie’s earnest words have dispelled all his 
doubts as the clouds melt beneath the sun. 

“Certainly not,” Bee retorts. “I don't 
think it would make much difference if I did. 
But if you are quite done, Lord Ardean, per- 
taps you will listen to my proposal?” 

adie has drawn herse m her husband's 
arms, and is standing with her back to the 
others, looking out of the window, She is 
bitterly disappointed, poor child, at this inter- 
tuption. Another moment, and she would have 
relieved her heart of all the anxious, troubled 
spughte. that have wetones it, and now the 
portunity is gone. It may never come again 
and she feals d yee es 
Niel’s jeal has distressed her more than 





she can say. It seems to make her position 
— difficult, to throw up another barrier | 


een them, as regards future confidences. 
laughs and chats; it seems she has 


“What does she mean?” she thinks to her- 
self. “If I had known she wished to be alone 
with Niel I would have-done anything rather 
than have gone. She spoke as if she were in 
some ean Poor little Sadie! It can’t be 
very much; she can tell Niel all about it 
another time,” 


| 
But though she comforts herself thus, Bee 


is not a little disturbed by the words and the 
tone in which they were uttered. 

“I don’t understand it,” the thought comes 
oenn and again. ‘I mustlask Sadie. Surely 
she will confide in me, and let me help her!” 

When Bee- comes down in her habit, how- 
ever, she finds Sadie down already, and laugh- 
ing merrily at some joke which Lord Grafford 
has perpetrated. Niel comes up to them at 
that moment, and as he stands beside Sadie’s 
graceful form Bee cannot help declaring to her- 
self that they make a remarkably handsome 
couple. Happiness has quite transformed Niel ; 
he does not look like the same man, and his 
stalwart, well-proportioned figure is shown off 


| to its best advantage in the rough riding suit | 


he wears. 


The excursion they are taking is to some old | 


ruins about..ten miles from Knarlborough 
Castle. Bee has been there when she was a 
little child, and volunteers to show the way. 

Lord Grafford and she ride off first, and 
Sadie follows with her husband. Not a shadow 
remains on his face, not a shred of jealous 
doubt darkens his happy countenance, and 
Sadie, noting this, tells herself that to speak 
now would be cruelty, for she would only open 
up the wound, and perhaps it would never heal 
again: 

She exerts herself to be as bright as she 
always is, and Bee arta | their laughter and 
cheerful voices is comforted. 

“It was only some faney, after all,” she 
ewe and then dismisses the matter from her 
mind. 

What a pleasant day this is! But, though 
they do not know it, it is the last thoroughly 
happy day that Sadie and Niel will spend 
together for some time. 

hey reach the ruins and lunch at a hut off 
bread and potatoes, and after a long explora- 
tion, they turn to retrace their ste 

The day has clouded over, aad heey rain 
looms portentously in the distance. 

“We must hurry up,” Niel says, decidedly, 
“unless we want to get dren through.” 

He glances anxiously as he brs to the 
frail-faced girl beside him; for 1f, all the 
rain in the world would not matter; but for 
her that is a very different thing. . 

“Look after my sister, Grafford!” he calls, 
as the roll of distant thunder sounds in their 
ears. “Sadie, my darling, slacken your curb, 
Bonny Bell will go easier that way; she is 
only a little frightened by the thunder! ” 


only vou-had not come!” | 


“She pulls very hard,” Sadie laughs back. 
She is passionately fond of riding, and does 
not understand the meaning of the word nerves 
when she is on horseback. 

Niel. gives many anxious glances 
then he utters an exclamation. 

“My stirrup is broken; wait one instant!” 

Sadie tries to rein in her mare; but at that 
moment a louder clap of thunder comes, and 
with a terrified start, Bonny Bel! starts for- 
ward. 

“Sadie, Sadie!” Niel cries in an agony. 

“Tam all right, darling!” she calls back 
and even as she does so, something from the 
hedge makes Bonny Bell swerve suddenly, and 


then plunge off madly. a Ne 3 
It all happens in one instant, and how neither 


Sadie nor Nie) can tell, but before the mare has 
| time to reach the end of the lane she 1s 
violently stepped with a jerk that sends Sadie 
| from the saddle, and as Niel rides wildly up, a 
woman’s form is bending over that of his wife 
| lying prostrate in the road. : 
| "Sadie, Sadie! Oh, Heaven!” he 
| The woman lifts her head gently, 
| at him. 
| “Don’t be frightened! 
fainted!” she says, softly. 
Niel starts back. : 
“Sybil Warner!” he exclaims, with mingied 
anger and disgust, and then his eyes fall on 
Sadie, and as he kneels beside her he says, 
hoarsely, “and you have saved her life!” as 
he stretches out his hand, and she grasps it 
“ May—may Heaven bless you always!” 
And then as he bends down, calling Sadie 
by every term of endearment, Sybil Warner 
stands above them, and smiles in triumph. 
“Tt was neatly done! ” she says to herself. 
| “Nothing could be better. That hand-clasp, 
if it meant anything, meant friendship, ang 
friendship it shail be now and always!’ 
(To be continued next week). 
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(This story commenced in No. 2021, Back 
numbers can be obtained through any news- 
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LAZY FOLKS. 

“Poverty is no disgrace,” is an old saying 
time-worn and honoured, and some witty, poor 
fellow has added, “but it is very inconvenient.’ 

Yet poverty must be considered a disgrace 
when it proceeds from laziness and shiftless- 
ness! And if you are spoiling for an argu 
ment, just make an estimate of all the instances 
of poverty of which you have knowledge, and 
you will have to admit that nine out of every 
ten cases of poverty are directly traceable to 
either laziness or shiftlessness. Besides being 
inconvenient to be lazy, it is a sin. A sin to 
eat the bread of idleness, for somebody must 
work for all that is eaten, and he who does 
not earn the food he eats mugt eat what 
another earns, and that is cheating, and cheat- 
ing is a sin. : 

A common excuse of the lazy person is that 
he has no chance to do anything. 

No chance! Look about you and see the 
work constantly waiting to be done! _ - 

When a man complains that business is dull, 
and he can’t get anything to do, set him down 
as a lazy, shiftless do-nothing who will drift 
through the world dependent upon anybody 
and everybody who may give him a lift on the 
way, without doing any good himself, or help 
ing anyone else do any. ¢ 

It will not be pleasant to stand in the lazy 
man’s * place (or that of the woman, either) 
when the day of final reckoning comes, for no 
doubt he will be sent to work that will make 
him sweat. : 

We have the Divine command, “ Whatsoever 
thy hands find to do, do it with all thy 
might,” And it will be a poor excuse to render 
the Creator, when asked if we had obeyed this 
command, that we couldn’t find anything to do? 

For shame, lazy one! Go to work, and let 
it not be said of ‘you that, having health and 
strength, you were an idler in the vineyard. 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
Imdy Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
‘prietor of all the fair domain of Redwoode, has been 
eft a widow a year or more previous to the opening of 
the story. Lord Redwoode left no heir, but expressed 
® wish that on the decease of his wife the estates should 
gaan to their nephew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
oubted Lady Redwoode’s compliance with his wishes. 
Mr. Forsythe was musing over many things, and 
-wondering what would happen to him should his aunt 
marry again. Judge then of his surprise when Lady 
Redwoode ‘tells him the story of herearly life. Secretly 
when quite girl, iu order not to arouge the 
anger of her brother, with whom she was living in Indis, 
there came a day when it was necessary to tel! all, and 
the scene that followed caused Lady Redwoode to fall 
into convulsions, and she lay ill for many weeks, On 
returning to life and consciousness, if was to find 
herself a widow and a mother. 
Bir Richard Haughton, although but twenty-seven, 
has lost ali joy in life through an unhappy marriage. 
News is brought to him that his divorced wife, Margaret 
Sorel, is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs an iriter- 
view on the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Richard's 
forgiveness. Margaret fails to rekindle the old love, and 
‘wears that no other woman shail ever become hie wife. 
Now Lady Redwoede’s brother is dead, and as an act 
of reparation hagsent all the necessary proofs of her first 
marriage, but the secret of the identity of her own child 
dies with him. The two girls are coming to England, 
and it is for Lady Redwoode to discover which of tie 
¢wo is her daughter. After a little hesitation in com- 
ing to so momentous a decision, the choice falls on 
Cecile, who a6 once sets to work to ingratiate herself 
‘with Lady Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
Hellice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hindoo 
ayah. Cecile’s relationship is proclaimed to the 
assembled household; and to Hellice, who watches 
this rejoicing without one pang of envy, there suddenly 
comes a feel of loneliness, and she turns unobserved 
into the garden to seck comfort among the shade of the 
trees. It is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton, who for oné moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
‘tis lost to view. “I must see her again,” he says, 
ae and whatever she is I recognise her as my 
ate.” 


CHAPTER XXV. (continued) 

The sound of voices came wp from below 
—one voice sounding so shrill in its suffering 
that she scarcely recognised it as Sir Richard's. 
She heard conversation, expostelation in Mr. 
Kenneth’s firm voice, and a reiterated demand 
for an interview with Hellice. 

Sir Richard's pleadings were in vain. 

Hellice retreated from her window and 
moved a step towards the door, thrilling with 
excitement at the sound of the loved voice. 
She was tempted to fly to him. The barriers 
between them were unthought of... The blood 
coursed like lightning through her veins, her 
eyes sparkled, the breath came quickly 
through her parted lips She was glowing, 
eager, and impassioned ; 

As she stood thus her door softly opened, 
and Mr. William Hanghton stole softly into 
ber room. 

His joy at sight of Hellice can be imagined. 

His roving glances had detected a girlish 
figure at the upper window at the moment of 
alighting from the vehicle, and while the 
Baronet was engaged with Mr. and Miss 
Kenneth he had crept upstairs unobserved, 
determined to ascertain if the figure were not 
that of his nephew's betrothed. 

“Found!” he exclaimed, his face lighting 
up with eager joy as he rushed reat, her 
and clasped her hands. “Come, Hellice; 
Dick and I have been seaching for you every- 
where. He is downstairs now. Be is haif- 
crazy, poor boy,” added poor Mr. Haughton, 
compassionately. “Come quickly!” 

“TI cannot go with you, Uncle William,” 
seid Hellice wi'd'y. “If cannot see Sir 
Richard. Leave me —”" 

“You think he believes you guilty of poison- 
ing all the people at Redwoode, I suppose?” 
he replied, with a pitying smile. “Why, we 
‘know you are innocent, Dick and I! We are 
going to take yon to Sea View in grand style, 
marry you, and your bridal excursion shall be 
a ride upon my flying machine! ‘The world 
‘will envy you, and your name shal! be linked 
with mine by an admiring posterity. What! 
Won still refuse?” he said, the tears coming 





into his eyes as Hellice withdrew her hands. 
“You will not come?” 

“I cannot come!” the girl sobbed, wildly. 
“Go away, Uncle William. Leave me to my- 
self. Tell Sir Richard not to seek to see me. 
I can never see ‘him again. I can never be 
his wife!” 

She turned from him, covering her face 
with her hands. Poor Mr. Haughton mur- 
mured pitying and consoling words, as he 
would have comforted a baby. 

But as his consolations proved ineffective he 
muttered to himself that Dick would comfort 
her if anyone could, and rubbing his eyes 
vigorously he darted out of the room ~and 
down the stairs. 

The next moment Hellice heard the front 
door- close with a crash. Hurrying to the 
window, she beheld Mr. Haughton in the act 
of being assisted into the dogcart which his 
nephew had already mounted, and the next 
instant the driver cracked his whip, the 
vehicie rolled away, and the face that Hellice 
loved better than life itself was borne beyond 
her sight. 


OHAPTER XXVI. 


Although the object of Cecile had been ob- 
tained, and the brighter, lovelier Hellice had 
been expelled from the home of Lady Red- 
woode, Renee's favourite was not happy. She 
had Yeconciled herself to a marriage with 
Andrew Forsythe, and had begun to plan her 
career as a bride and an heiress. 

A bridal outfit worthy of a princess was in 
course of preparation, and orders went to 
town milliners by nearly every post. Packages 
of costly lace, caskets of gleaming jewels, 
parcels of heavy lustrous silks and delicate 
shimmering fabrics, fine enough for a fairy’s 
bridal, were continually arriving for inspec- 
tion. 

No restriction had been placed upon Cecile’s 
expenditure, and she bought lavishly of every- 
thing that chanced to please her capricious 
fancy. Cecile’s boudoir became a bazaar of 
costly and béautiful things; not a taste re- 
mained ungratified, not a desire unsated. 

Yet, as we have said, the heiress was not 


happy. 
The cause of her unhappiness was twofold. 
She possessed an exacting disposition, requir- 


ing love and homage as her due. She did not 
exact much homage from Mr. Forsythe, be- 
cause she comprehended perfectly that be- 
tween him and herself there could be no ten- 
derness, no romance, nothing but the hardest 
of realities. 

They knew each other too well to cover 
their self-interest with a mantie of unselfish 
affection. No pretence of love between them 
was needed, and it would not have been 
tolerated. 

But from Lady Redwoode--the fair and 
stately Baroness, with her coronal of golden 
hair, her grave, beautiful tace, her heavenly 
eyes, her queenly,. graceful figure--from her, 
indeed, Cecile expected a show of love which 
she did not reeeive. 

It seemed as if the supposed wickedness of 
Hellice had dried up the spring of Lady Red- 
woode’s love for Cecile, for it no longer spread 
in a broad stream of tenderness over the life 
of the chosen heiress. It actua!ly seemed as 
if her Jadyship avoided her daughter. 

She kept to her own rooms-the greater part 
of the tame, and when she appeared in the 
family her pallor and lassitude excited con- 
tinual remark and apprehension. This ap- 
parent ill-health resulted from no machination 
of Cecile’s, It was simply the wear of the 
fretful sword upon the scabbard—the wear of 
the soul wpon.its casket. 

Lady Redwoode had discovered since Hel- 
lice’s departure that she had grown to love the 
wronged girl better than Cecile, and she was 
frightened at the discovery. 





eneeeee 
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Cecile’s prettiness and sweetness palled 
upon her. Wer soul cried out for the stronger, 
purer, better nature of Hellice. 

She reproached herself for her unmotherly 
feelings towards her daughter, for her yearn. 
ings towards her niece, whom she schooled 
herself to believe unworthy, yet some strange 
and new power arose in her soul—some new 
and hitherto untried instinct—called for Hel- 
lice, and would not be satisfied with Cecile. 

The chosen heiress felt the change in the 
manner of the Baroness, and it was her chief 
cause of disquietude. The second cause can be 
more simply stated. 

Visitors hed begun to throng at Redwoode, 
and Cecile had become already the qneen of 
an admiring circ’e, which did not fail to spread 
far and near marvellous reports of her beauty, 
grace, and wealth. 

The journals announced that Miss Avon, the 
daughter of Lady Redwoode by her ladyship’s 
first marriage, had arrived from India, where 
she ‘had lived under the kind guardianship of 
her maternal uncle. 

The mention of Lady Redwoode’s first 
marviage excited surprise, but when it became 
known that it had occurred in India, and that 
the young bridegroom had not lived to look 
upon the face of his child, the surprise gave 
place to respectful sympathy. 

No hint was given of a mystery, of the 
mother’s choice between the two maidens, or 
of the trials of Hellice. The romance and the 
mystery remained sealed from outside gossip 
awd inquiry. 

Some mention was made of a beautiful 
niece, but the beauty of a dependent does not 
often elicit outspoken admiration, and Cecile’s 
pre-eminence was not disturbed. 

The week after the graceful eulogy upon 
Lady Redwoode’s daughter, appeared an an- 
nouncement of her approaching marriage with 
the late Baron’s nephew—Mr. Andrew For- 
sythe, and this announcement it was that com- 
pleted Cecile’s uneasiness, ity 

“ What if Darcy Anchester were to see it?” 
she nervously asked herself. “ What if he were 
to appear at Redwoode and demand a denial 
of the report, and an instant union with him- 
self? How should she dare to refuse him? How 
should she-@ire to brave Mr. Forsythe?” 

It will be seen that though the pathway of 
the heiress was sprinkled thick with flowers, 
her little feet préssed heavily upon hidden 
thorns, 

She had hoped to keep her projected mar- 
riage @ secret until its consummation, forget- 
ting that fashionable modistes and court mil- 
liners are frequently the coadjutors of news- 
paper reporters, and that her betrothed had 
written a dozen letters inviting his town asso- 
ciates to come and witness his marriage. _ 

Cecile’s fears were not without foundation, 
as the sequel will show. 

One morning, a week after the departure of 
Hellice, and a week also before the time ap- 
pointed for the bridal, Cecile knocked at the 
door of Lady Redwoode’s sitting-room, 2 cas- 
ket of jewels in her hand. Without waiting 
for an invitation, she opened the door and en- 
ered the presence of the Baroness. 

Her ladyship was half reclining in her chair, 
an open letter in her lap, and tears in her 
eyes—at sight of which Cecile became at once 
disquieted, ° 

“A letter, mamma?” she asked, nervously, 
a fear creeping over her that her lalysiups 
correspondent might be Darcy. Anchester. 
“It is not from my milliner, I suppose! 

“No, Cecile,” was the-reply, “It is a letter 
to Mr. Kenneth from his sister concerning 
your cousin. Mr. Kenneth has just brought 't 


to me!” 

Cecile drew a long breath of relief, and 
deposited the casket she had brought upon 4 
little marble console table. : 

“What does Miss Kenneth say of Hellice, 
mamma?!” she asked, with apparent uncoD- 
cern. “Has my cousin attempted to poison 
her new protectress, or has she fled from her 
home?” . 

“Neither, Cecile,” returned the Baroness, 
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with a look of reproachful surprise. “ Miss 
Kenneth writes to her brother that Hellice is 


* cheerful, patient, and kind, and that she stays 


in her own room nearly all the time, and that 
she seems quite insensible to all Miss Ken- 
geth’s ap to repentance and reform. She 
conducts herself with a proud dignity which 
nothing can erate 1” 

«] wish Mi seg of her labour,” 
laughed Cecile. “When Hellice puts on that 
‘proud dignity’ nothing can move her, as I 
know te my cost. She used to look at me in 
that manner whenever I committed any little 
peecadilloes —that is,” she added, her cheeks 
fishing as she remembered herself, “ when- 
ever I did not conform to her strict, methodis- 
tical ways.” 


“Strict, mebhodistical ways!” repeated the | 


Baroness in astonishment. “Why, Cecile, you 
are speaking of Hellice—Helhce, who at- 
tempted my life, who is false and deceitful. 
and fall of artful wiles! What do you mean?” 

“Nothing; I was. only talking nonsense, 
mamma,” declared Cecile, embarrassed at her 
own thoughtlessness, as well as annoyed. “I 
am @ little satirical sometimes. But look at 
these!” and she took up her casket of jewels 
and brought them to her ladyship for inspec- 
tion. “Are not these diamonds as clear as 
rain drops? The jeweller sent them for you 
to look at, and I brought them to you, imme- 
diately on their arrival.” 

She took ripe = case , oF pe brooch, 
earings, and bracelet, and held them up be- 
fore Lady Redwoode. 

The jewels were very fine, of the first water, 
aad remarkably brilliant. They flashed, 
sparkled, and glittered dropping showers of 
firesparks, and emitting rainbow hues, trem- 
bling under Cecile’s eager hands. 

“Well, mamma?” she asked, half impa- 
tiently, as the Baroness regarded the gems with 
the appearance of not even seeing them. 

lady Redwoode, however, aroused herself 
and sighed, 

“Keep them, if you like them, Cecile,” she 
mid. “I do not mean to deny my danghter 
anything she desires.” 

Cecile dropped the jewels into their recep- 
face with a scream of joy, and threw 
her arms around her ladyship’s neck, kissing 
her fervently. 

“You are the dearest and most generous of 
mothers,” she cried. ‘How can I ever thank 
you enough for your liberality to me, 

9” 


lady Redwoode gently disengaged herself 
from the girl’s cling ng embrace. She had 
observed of late that Cecile’s caresses were 
most fervent after having attained some costly 
gift, and with her keen intuition she had begun 
to feel that the caresses were less the result of 
gratitude than of triumphant selfishness. 

On first regaining her child she had believed 
her a perfect, unspotted gem, but the jewel 
already exhibited flaws and imperfections, 
which, skilfully as they were concealed, made 
themselves apparent to her anxious eyes. 


“Put away the diamonds, Cecile,” she said, 


. “Let us talk together this pan 
We shall not have many more of these confi- 
dential interviews, for in one week hence you 
will belong to another!” 

“Oh, my marriage will not make any differ- 
ence between you and me, mamma!” declared 
Cecile, placing her easily-wcquired jewels wu 
the console table, and then taking a chair close 
to that of the Baroness. ‘“ Andrew Forsythe 
will never weaken my love for you!” 

“T trust not!” said her ladyship, with an 
unconscious smile. ‘But I am your protector 
now, your guide, your counsellor, your best 
friend, In a single week another will occu 
my place. I want to make the most of the 
ileeting moments left to me. I feel as though 
I was not yet acquainted with you, Cecile—as 
if T had som new to learn—before a 





“T thought so at first. I know not what to 
think now!” 

Cecile looked anxious and disturbed. She 
mentally asked herself if she bad overacted 
the part she had been playing; if by an un- 
— tone or word she had permitted the 

roness to obtain a glimpse at her dark, un 
fathomable nature. Unable to answer the ques- 
tion to her satisfaction, she remarked : 

“But why, dear mamma, will these confi- 
dential interviews be impossible after my 
marriage? You like Andrew-—” 

“ Certainly I do, my dear, Andrew Forsythe 
is almost like a son to me, and I shall be glad 
when he becomes one in law. But, Ceoile, you 
do not need that I should tell you that a wife's 
best love, her holiest confidences, her highest 
aspirations, should be saved for her husband. 
You would defraud him if you were to bestow 
those confidences upon another—even if that 
other be your mother. My union with my 
late husband was perfect, but for one cloud— 
the fact that I dared not tellhim of your ex- 
istence. Let yours with Andrew be without 
even one flaw. Begin your married life, my 
child, by having no secrets from your hus- 
band, identify your interests with his. Let 
him be all in ail to you. I am content to come 
after him in your love, for a mother is content 
to give without exacting a full return!’ 

“But I shall never love you less than now, 
mamma!” protested Cecile. 

“Perhaps not, my love; but the joys and 
cares of your married life will soon over- 
shadow your love for me. You wil] not iove 
meé less, perhaps, but you will love your hus- 
band and children, if you are blessed with off- 
spring, more. It is natural, I suppose. But 
I dhali have no regrets, Cecile,” and Lady 
Redwoode looked up brightly. “I have only 
oue now—that I was not permitted to watch 
over your infancy, to nurture your childhood, 
to train your young mind, to engraft in your 
soul strong and true principles of right and 
justice ; but Providence guarded you carefully, 
as I prayed and believed it would! Does it 
not seem like a miracle that the training which 
made Hellice artful and deceitful failed of effect 
upon you?” 

Cee:le uttered an inaudible reply, and played 
with the jewelled token of her betrothal to 
Mr. Forsythe. She felt at a loss to respond 
suitably to the Baroness, and, not for the first 
time, betrayed an awkwardness and self<on- 
sciousness that resulted from a disturbed mind. 

Lady Redwoode looked at her searchingly 
and for some time in silence. At length, with 
a sigh, she said: 

“Does not Renee bear her separation from 
Hellice with too much composure, Cecile? I 
saw her in the corridor this morning, her arms 
full of silks for you, and her face glowing 
with joy and pride. Has she no love for her 
grand-daughter?” 

“ Hellice’s bad conduct has alienated Renee’s 
love,” answered Cecile. 

* My poor, innocent child! Do you under- 
stand your ayah so little as your words imply?” 

imquired her ladyship, in surprise. “ Renee is 
not so good that she can affect to condema the 
wickedness of another. When I knew her in 
India she could tell falsehoods with unblushing 
effrontery, and only maintained a semblance of 
honesty because nothing was to be gained by 
stealing in her daughter's house. You are de- 
ceived in Renee, Cecile, and I am almost de- 
termined to send her back to India——” 

“Send Renee to India!” interrupted the 
girl. “Impossible! I cannot part with her, 
mamma. She was my nurse, ary friend. She 
loves me more than life!” 

“Still, she must go!” said Lady Redwoode, 
firmly. “She is not a suitable attendant for 
you. .I have erred in permitting her to remain 
80 long. Her heartlessness in deserting her 
grand-daughter, even if Hellice has been bad 
and wicked, is to be condemned. I have no 
faith in her love for you, when the tie of blood 
is disregarded by her.” 

“She will not go! She will not leave me!” 
cried Cecile, with a passionate burst of tears. 
“My child, Renee will find that I am mis- 


| tress here,” said the Baroness, quietly but. de 
cisively. 

Cecile’s heart arove in rebellion against this 
decree. She would have spoken calmly, en- 
treated, reasoned, but she could not control her- 
self. The blood glowed in her cheeks, a sinis- 
ter light gleamed in her blue eyes, and sve 
cried out, imperiously : 

“Renee shall stay! I will not allow her to 
be sent away! Andrew will do anything for 
me I want, and I shall demand a promise from 
him this very day that Renee shall always 
share my home!” 

“Cecile!” said Lady Redwoode, in sorrow- 
ful astonishment. 

The girl looked at her sullenly and angrily. 
The fair, childish beauty, which the Baroness 
had fondly deemed akin to that of angels, was 
clouded over with crossness and unpleasantness 
No wonder that the Baroness shrank from her 
with a terrible sinking at her heart, as if she 
had received a horrifying revelation. 

“T care not!” said Cecile, still forgetful of 
herself and of her mother. “ Renee shall not 
go! You may think her bad and wicked, but 
she is everything to me!” 

She can stay, then!” said Lady Redwoode, 
with a sternness she could not . 
had no thought, Cecile, that you would cling to 
this Indian woman in defiance of your mother’s 
wishes. I yield to your wish, but you have 
placed a gulf between you and me, Cecile, that 
years cannot bridge over. You have shown a 
disregard, a contempt for my judgment, a 
doubt of my love, that I can never forget!” 

The girl was recalled to her senses by this 
address. She was appalled at the consequences 
of her wilfulness and rebelliousmess While 
she meditated as to her best course, Lady Red- 
woode continued, with an accent of despair: 

“Tt have had some faint suspicions before, 
Cecile, that you were not all you seemed. This 
is a heavy blow to me. Hellice is wicked, and 
even you have imbibed some of her traits. 
The constant companionship of Renee has been 
fatal to your better qualities. Both these girls 
unworthy of my love—my own daughter——” 

She stopped, a choking sensation ia her 
throat preventing further speech. 

Cecile was on the point of replying, about to 
profess repentance for her waywardness, and 
demand a restoration to her mother’s favour, 
willing even to humble herself in the dust in 
order to recover the ground she had lost, when 
there came a tap on the door, and a servant 
entered, bearing a salver on which lay a single 
card. 

“For Miss Avon!” said the maid. 

Cecile took up the card, and, with whirling 
vision and reeling brain, read the name in- 
scribed on it---the name of 


” 


“Darcey Anchester! 


conceal 





CHAPTER XXVILI. 

Cecile was momentarily paralysed at the an- 
nouncement of Darcy Anchester’s presence. 
The paleness that had overspread ber features 
at the moment of reading his name upon the 
card that had been brought her deepened into 
a strange ghastliness. Her blue eyes stared 
fearfully up at Lady Redwoode from out great 
livid circles, and she trembled as a reed 
trembles in the first whirl of a sudden tempest, 
It seemed to her as if all her fond hopes and 
proud ambitions were about to be brought to 
an ignominious downfall—as if her exalted 
position, her great wealth, and delightful pros- 
pects were abont to be swept from her as if by 
the stroke of an enchanter’s wand—as if a re- 
morseless destiny were about to bid her ex- 
change her present and prospective grandeurs 
for the poor-dependent existence she had as- 
signed her cousin. : J 

“What is the matter, Cecile?” asked Lady 
Redwoode, in wondering surprise, her voice 
sounding to the girl’s bewildered senses as afar 
off and unreal. “Who is the gentleman whose 
coming affects you so?” 

“Oh, he’s only an old friend, mamma,” re- 
plied Cecile, forcing a hollow laugh, and 
crumpling the bit of enamelled pasteboard be- 
tween fingers that held in them at that moment 
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strength sufficient to bend a rod of iron, “ Only 
one of my uncle’s friends whom I ‘knew in 
India!” 

“But you read his name as if it had been 
the name of a deadly enemy,” said Lady. Red- 
woode, looking at the girl with keen and 
searching gaze. 

“What a vivid imagination you possess, 
mamma,” said Cecile, with another forced 
laugh. “TI felt momentarily ill. I am not yet 
used to your climate. This gentleman is 
nothing to me—being the merest acquaintance. 
I cannot refuse to see him, however, for he was 
my uncle’s friend.” 

Cecile possessed a strong and indomitable 
will. By its stern exercise she repressed all 
outward signs of her terror, and called back 
to’ her cheeks some vestige of the colour that 
usually dwelt there. Upon the lips that had 
trembled a moment before she forced a careless 
smile, and she regarded the Baroness with a 
full, quiet glance, meant to express perfect un- 
concern. 

Lady Redwoode was not deceived by Cecile’s 
change of manner. She felt that the girl’s 
visitor was an enemy, and that Cecile feared 
him. She comprehended not only that the 
maiden had an important secret which she 
dared not divulge, but that her character was 
not so open and transparent as she had fondly 
believed. The conviction that her acknow- 
ledged daughter was capable of duplicity had 
long been gathering strength im her soul, and 
it now asserted itself prominently. She made 
no effort to force or win Cecile’s confidence, 
for she knew such effort would bé vain. She 
was tempted to assert her maternal authority, 
and meet this stranger with Cecile at her side ; 
but @ fee'ing of heart-sickness came over her, 
and she turned away her head in silence. 

The girl looked as if about to speak, hesi- 
tated, and then stole softly out, hastening to 
her: own rooms. 

Renee was in the pleasant boudoir, sur- 
rounded by heaps of glossy satins and shining 
silks, which she was admiring with the enthu- 
siasm peculiar to the savage mind when con- 
templating gorgeous apparel. Cecile’s jewel 
casket lay open upon a chair before her, and 
other chairs were ‘strewn with the geaming, 
cogtly ornaments that had been ordered from 
Lady Redwoode’s jeweller. The woman looked 
up at the entrance of her young mistress, and 
was at the point of uttering a congratulatory 
remark when the sight of Cecile’s pale face 
and set lips restrained her. 

“ Quick! my dressing-case!” said the young 
lady, imperiously. 

The ayah 
order. . The dressing-case was brought from 
the adjoining room and placed upon a small 
marble console table. COecile’s fingers flut- 
tered quickly over its contents, and withdrew 
a tiny powder-puff flecked with bright drops 
of blood-red scarlet. She applied the puff to 
her . cheeks, 
colour that was steady and unvarying, an 
through which her enemy would not be able 
to discern the pallor of her natural terror ai 
his inopportune presence. Then, after a 
moment's hesitation, the girl produced from an 
inner compartment of the casket a-bottle half- 


filled with a clear, poisonous solution, whieh | 


she’ had long been accustomed to use for ‘the 
improvement of her ¢omplexion, but which she 
had grown to rely upon for strength in 
moments of excitement or trouble. 

Since some thoughtless traveller first de- 
tailed how the women of the Carpathian 
valleys produce the most brilliant complexions 
by. the daily use of a solution of arsenic, the 
deadly practice has been more or less common 
among the women of Europe. We say deadly, 
because, although the portion taken daily is in 
itself «mall, the poison never leaves the 
system, but accumulates. steadily, until in 
some fatal moment it works out its natural 
mission and dooms the vain partaker to a hor- 
rible and untimely death. This | statement 
may at first be deemed incredible, but careful 
study and inquiry will demonstrate its truth. 

In her far-off Indian home Cecile had 
learned the fatal habit, little dreaming of the 





sprang up quickly to obey the | 
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terrible danger involved in its practice. It 
was Renee who had taught her the practice, 
the old nunse desiring to add to her young 
mistress’s beauty by every possible means, but 
Renee did not dream of the terrible power of 
the drug which she made her slave—never 
once imagined that it might some time rise in 
awful might and overthrow at one fell stroke 
the beauty of which Cecile was so vain, and 
the life to which she clung with more than 
ordinary tenacity. 

A certain number of drops was counted out 
and swallowed hastily, and then Cecile, with- 
out another word to the ayah, quitted the 
room, making her way downstairs to the 
drawing-room. The medicine she had taken 
gave her strength to meet her enemy without 
any visible signs of fear. Indeed, she had 
never seemed more at ease than when she 
walked into Mr. Anchester’s presence, appa- 
rently calm and composed, with both cheeks 
bright, and her eyes full of an untroubled 
serenity ‘that appeared to betoken an un- 


- troubled conscience. 


Cecile’s visitor was standing by a window, 
bet he turned abruptly as he heard her light 
footfall on the carpet, and faced her with an 
expression of countenance before which she 
might well have shrank. 

Seen by the broad daylight, one could not 
but wonder haw Cecile could ever have made 
him the hero-of her girlish dreams. Tall be- 
yond the usual stature of tal men, with 
broad shoulders and a Herculean frame, he 


. presented a most perfect contrast to Andrew 


Forsythe. His face lacked the refinement that 
distinguished ‘Mr. Forsythe’s, but had a bolder 
expression, and his falcon eyes had in them a 
look ‘that told of untamed passions that could 
easily eseape the leash of self-control. 


“What is this I read in the court papers?” | 


he asked, quickly and suddenly, without heed- 
ing Oecile’s polite salutation or replying to it. 
“Is it mere idle gossip, or are you really en- 
gaged to marry Mr. Andrew Forsythe?” 

“How vehement you are, Darcy!” ex- 
claimed Cecile, evasively. “I cannot marry 
two men at once, can I? You ought to have 
faith enough in ine to disbelieve anything 1o 
iny prejudice. Sit down, and I will explain 
matters to your satisfaction.” 

She indicated a chair, and-Mr. Anchester 
took possession of it somewhat reluctantly 
and awaited the promised explanation. 

“Well?” he said, as she remained silent, 
uncertain what to say. “Is the report true or 
not?” 

“Before we talk of my affairs, tell me of 
your visit home,” said Cecile, regaining her 
full self-possession. “ Did your father receive 
you kindly, and did the Marchioness, his wife, 
suspect your relationship to him? Will he do 
anything for you?” 

“To your first question I answer yes; to 
the second no! To the third, I may say that 
the Marquis is not at all inclined to be gene- 
rous,” and Mr. Anchester ke bitterly, “ My 
father is inclined to raall 4g everything upon 
his heir. ‘He is ready to buy me a commission 
or set me up.in a profession, but I do not like 
work, and I therefore have declined his offers. 
It only remains for me to make a_ brilliant 
marriage. Unless 1 marry you, such a course 
would be impossible to me. Without a lawful 


| name, without miohéy or prospects, with only 
| my wits to procure me a subsistence, I can 


never obtain entrance into society, or induce 
an heiress to look favourably upon me. You 
are my ark of refuge, and you need not think 
T shall calmly relinquish you. This report of 
your betrothal to Mr. Forsythe musi be im- 
mediately contradicted, and our union must 
take place immediately.” 

He spoke as if he felt himself master, and 
Cecile felt a sense of. powerlessness creep.over 
her. Between two such opposing fires—be- 
tween Mr. Forsythe and Mr. Anchester—what 
could she do? She felt as if-she had been 
driven to the wa, and all desperate expedients 
came inte her mind. 

“Th is true, then, that you have engaged 
yourself to Mr. Forsythe in my absence?” 


eee = 


exclaimed Mr. Anchester, watching her {ace 
keenly. 

Cecile faltered an affirmative. 

“T have arrived in time to frustrate your 
designs. You intended to, strengthen your 

ition with Lady Redwoode by marrying 
er late husband's nephew, but that course js 
not open to you. Mr. Forsythe must be set 
aside in my favour. I have come to Red- 
woode to establish my, position as your 
favoured suitor, and I desire to be introduced 
at once to Lady Redwodde as your. betrothed 
husband, who has followed you from India, 
in the ardour of his ;passion, and who ¢e- 
mands an immediate marriage.” 

“Mamma is ill; she cannot see visitors to- 
day!” stammered the girl: 

“Permit me to send a message to her,’ 
said Mr. Anchester, coolly, rising and touch- 
ing the bell-rope. _“ When she learns who I 
am and my relation towards you, she will no 
doubt exert herself to pee me!” 

Cecile made no mse. She remained 
cold and silent until the footman appeared to 
answer the bell, and then she said quietly, 
and in a tone of perfect self-possession :-— 

“Tell Mr. Forsythe that his presence is 
desired in the drawing-toom.” 

The servant bowed and departed on his 
errand. Mr. Anchester bit his lip in chagrin 
at Cecile’s unexpected movement, and said : 

“Well, have your own way, my self-willed 
beauty. In a few days more you will have to 
conform to my will in all things, and dismiss for 
ever your waywardness. It 1s perhaps as well 
that I should meet Mr. Forsythe first, but ] 
shall demand an interview with Lady Red 
woode before I leave, if I leave at_ali.’ 

At this juncture Mr. Forsythe made his ap- 
pearance. He came in easily, but: started 
slightly at beholding his rival, and looked at 
him with considerable interest, as if he had 
been of some unknown race. 
| Cecile performed the necessary introduc- 
| tion. 





“Ab, Mr. Anchester!”’ said Mr. Forsythe, 
extending the tips of two fingers to the Her 


culean East Indian. “This is not altogether 
| an unexpected pleasure. I fancied we should 
see you at Redwoode soon, I feel already well 
acquainted with you, from having heard Cecile 
speak of you, as well as-from the remembrance 
of our former meeting!” 

“You are mistaken, Mr. Forsythe,” said 
Mr. Anchester. “We have never met be- 
fore!” 9 

“Pardon me, I am never mistaken,” re- 
turned Mr. Forsythe, in the same tone he hac 
chosen to employ in his intercourse with his 
other rival. “I had the pleasure of witnessing 
your last very romantic interview with Miry 
Avon in the park.” 

Mr. Anchester turned a look of mingled 
fury and’menace upon Cecile, but she met it 
calmly, Mr. Forsythe’s miatiner having in- 
spired her with hope and courage. She had 

eat confidence in Mr. Forsythe’s finesse and 
iplomacy, and entertained a growing belief 
that he. would in some way conquer his for- 
midable rival. 

-“I know, consequéritiy,” continued Mr 
Forsythe, pleasantly, “the terms of your 
friendship with Miss Avon: I ‘kxféw the hoit 
you have upon her, the secret by means ol 
which you would force her into a marriage 
with you, and those rticulars about your 
birth dnd parentage which you were frank 
enough ‘to oe im to ter. You léft Ceetle 
much distre by your manner and wores, 
and I seized the opportunity of coming for 
ward and ‘offering her my protection.” — 

“You did?” said Mr. Anchester, in some 
bewilderment. “ And she actepted you? 

“Could she have done otherwise? If yoo 
held her soul in the subjection of fear, I held 
it in the stronger bands ‘of terror. T know 
the secret which you hoid. I know much, nd 
suspect still more. I have more advantages 
on my side’ My parentage and birth were 
noble. My position in society is assured 
Caw you wonder, then, that Cecile should pre 
fer me?” 
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“Tet her choose between us!” exclaimed 
Mr. Anchester, erecting his figure, and looking 
menaciugly at Cecile. 

dow is already made,” said Mr. 
Forsythe. “I am more eligible than you, and 
more to be dreaded... Lady Redwoode has 


given us her consent and approval, and I assure’ 


you she would never allow Cecile to 
you. You would say thst Lag can compel 
Cecile to marry you. Suppose ant that. 
we can never compel Lady Redwoode to 
receive you as her son-in-law! And, should 
you enforce the marriage, I would exert ail 
my influence with the Baroness to induce her 
ladyship to claim Hellice as her daughter in- 
stead of Cecile. Your bride would then be 
poor, penniless, and an encumbrance to you.” 

Mr. Forsythe spoke earnestly now, and Mr. 
Anchester knew he meant what he said. The 
latter began to feel himself no match for his 
rival, and reflected as to his best course. He 
saw that a marriage with Cecile might be his 
ruin, should Mr. Forsythe succeed in instal- 
ling Hellice in Cecile’s place. 

“{ will be frank with you, Mr. Forsythe,” 
he said, after much deliberation. “I am not 
so much in love with Cecile that it would 
grieve me to yield her to another. I fancied 
her as _one fancies a pretty picture, but my 
ardour was all assumed to gain her love. I 
am willing to ain with you. I will give 
up Cecile to you if you wit give me instead 
social recognition, a good income, and an 
opportunity to marry an heiress!” 

“Bub how can I procure you’ these advan- 

9”? 

“Easily enough. You purpose marrying 
Cecile from the sathe motives that influenced 
nie—ambition «andlove of wealth. You may 
marry her if you wish, but the hold I have 
«pon Cecile will also be a hold upon you. You 
do not want a poor wife. The same argument 
you applied to me will apply to you.” 

“ Very true,” hesatel Mr. Pomnaptbe: “If 
Imarry her it will be in your power to blight 
my ambition, if you. choose. Tell me how I 
can procure you the advantages you require; 
and I will give you my decision.” 

“You must make me an honoured gnest of 
Redwoode, vouch for my antecedents, intro- 
duce me to society, grant me a liberal income, 
and give me a chance to make a brilliant. mar- 
riage. You must also give me .to-day.thé 
first instalment. of my income.. On these con- 
ditieos I will agree to be present as a friend 
a your wedding breakfast.” 

Mr.; Forsythe devoted a few minutes to 
thought and to the study of Mr. Anchester’s 
countenance. The terms offered seemed to 
him eminently favourable to himself. The 
demands of this Kast Indian adventurer could 
be readily gratified, without awakening the 
faintest a of a m in the breast 
of Lady woode or her sharp-eyed adviser; 
Mr. Kenneth. | 

“T accept your terms, Mr. Anchester,” he 
said, quietly. “You shall have a home at 
Redwoode,, the adv. of ‘society, and 4 
good income. You shall have every opportu: 
uty I can give you of winning a rich wife; 
and { will answer to your satisfaction all in; 
quires as to your antecedents.” 

It is a bargain, then!” said Mr. Anchester, 
extending his hand, with a satisfied smile; 

‘You can marry Cecile as soon as. yo 
choase,”” 
the two men shook hands antieably, and 
Cecile drew a long breath of relief. } 

“T have only one stipulation to. make,”..said 
Mr. Forsythe. “But first—Cecile, does Lady 
Redwoode know the name of your visitor?” | 

Cecile replied in the negative. ' 
very good,” commented her betrothed 
Regd ype om E have a balance: in m 
m é i e a cheque upon i 
Lo-morrew, after Leste ey the funds; you wil 
telegraph to me that you are coming to visit 
me. I will show’the ‘to’ 





fore, or of ever haying been in India.” 


Mr. Forsythe, and I'll be off at once. Vl 
telegraph promptly to-morrow morning, an¢ 
before the evening you shall instal me as a 
permanent guest at woode.”” 

Well pleased, Mr: Forsythe withdrew to fill 
out the promised cheque, and Mr. Anchester 
was left alone with Cecile. He looked at the 
fair blonde with her unnaturally briliant com 
pexion, and the unnatural red glowing on her 
cheeks, and thought in his own heart that 
he had after all made a good exchange. 

Cecile was a little too artificial to suit him 
If she had been. Hellice now—Hellice with her 
tropical loveliness, and shy artlessness—he 
would never have given her up, had a hundred 
Forsythes stood in his path. 
money and social recognition than Cecile’s 
hand, and a constant dread of exposure and 
expulsion. 


love, Cecile,” he said, goi 
you love this Mr. Forsythe!" 

“T love no one but myself,” was the trnth- 
ful response, uttered with bitterness. “I pre- 
fer him to you, if that be what you mean; and 
mamma is well satisfied with my choice. You 
are coming here as. a stranger to me, and as 
the friend of Andrew Forsythe,” the girl 
edded, “and it will be yeur own fault, Darcy, 
if you do not marry into one of these old county 
families.” 

Mr. Anchester expressed his resolve to do 
so, and hed scarcely. finished his sentence when 
Mr. Forsythe returned, cheque in hand. The 
adventurer looked at it, surprised at the amount 
it specified, declared his thanks, and prepared 
to take his departure, 

“You can go out through the conservatory, 
so that the footman will not see you again,” 
sail Mr. Forsythe. “It will be as well that 
you should not fix your features in his mind, 
since you are to return here to-morrow as a 
stranger from town.” 

He ushered the visitor through the conser- 
vatory into the garden, and watched him as 
he struck into the lawn and made for the road, 
He then returned to. Cecile to congratulate 
her upon his compact with their enemy, and 
to indulge in self-gratulations, while Mr. 
Anchester gained the road and walked on 
muttering : 

rm, wal tightly. enough I would not have 
given Cecile up if she had been Hellice. I 
will ag | an heiress—stay ! why should I not 
outwit Mr, Forsythe and Cecile by marrying 
Hellice herself? By Jove, that is a. brilliant 
idea! Ill act upon it!” he chuckled to him- 
self, his. eyes gleamed and glittered, and his 
breath came quickly. ‘I’ve hit the fountain- 
head of the stream of riches!, I'll marry 
Hellice! I'll come back to-morrow, as agreed 
upon, and make Redwoode my home, while I 
woo this pretty little outcast. I must find out 
where she is, as soon as possible, and some fine 
morning I'll strike Cecile and Mr. Forsythe 
dumb with consternation by presenting to them 
my bride! Ha! ha!” 

Full of this new idea he hurried on, 


up to her. “Do 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Sie Rrewarp Haventon, with his uncle, 
drove back ‘to.the inn‘at North Eldon after the 
unsuccessful: attempt of the former to bring 
about an interview with Hellice. 

Kenneth had been deaf to all> his 

yers and expostulations, and Miss Kenneth 

had met all his arguments with assurances of 

the. baseness of his betrothed, and had-demon- 

strated: to her own satisfaction the unsuitable- 

ness of any tender relations between him and 
Hellice 


“ The brother and. sister united had been hike 
@ solid wall of ice, chilling and repulsing him, 
and he had finally withdrawn from the con- 
test, defeated, but not hopeless nor cast down. 
| .He-had taken ‘his departure at last with re- 
uctance, and had *reswmed his seat in the 





oe need say nothing of having seen Cecile 


“ All this meets my approval,” declared the | 
adventurer. “Give me the cheque, my dear | 


| 
| 
i 
| but his heart was burning with love and pity 
} 


Better have | 


“You seem. to have no regrets for the old | 


vehicle, before discovering the absence of his 
uncle. A moment later Mr. Haughton had ap- 
peared, had been burried into the dogeart, much 
to the offence of his personal dignity, 
and had corefully kept silent concerning his 
discovery of Hellice, preserving the secret with 
all the cunning peculiar to unbalanced minds 
until he should be alone with the Baronet 

Sir Richard preserved a cold and stern ex- 
terior throughout his return to North Eldon, 


for the unfriended young girl who had been 
driven out among strangers. He resolved to 
secure an interview with her at the earliést 
possible moment, and to induce her to become 
| his wife without delay. He did not doubt that 
| she would fly to his arms when he should have 
explained. away the difficulties between them, 
for his love for her was so grand, and strong, 
and generous, his heart was so great and 
tender, that the suspicions that had been cast 
upon her seemed to him the merest folly. That 
she would let those suspicions be a barrier be- 
tween them never entered his thoughts. 

On reaching the inn and the room they had 
occupied the previous night, Mr. Haughton 
unfolded to his nephew the particulars of his 
wanderings over the Holly Bank mansion, and 
of his meeting with Hellice. He described, with 
a faithfulness that drew tears into Sir Richard's 
eyes, the appearance of the young girl, her 
pallor, wildness, and distress, and repeated her 
declaration that she could never again see her 
lover. . 

As may be imagined, this communication 
was like adding fuel to the flame that was con- 
suming the young lover. 

Mr. Kenneth had followed him closely to 
North Eldon, and had departed almost im- 
mediately by train for Wharton. Hellice’s only 
guardian, therefore, was Miss Kenneth. 

Sir Richard resolved to return at once to the 
vicinity of Holly Bank and watch for some op- 
portunity to meet his betrothed in the garden. 
He comprehended that she would never 
willingly see him again, while she believed him 
to be the husband of another; that she would 
not be allowed to receive a letter from him, 
and that a meeting with her could only be 
accomplished by strategy. ; 

He carried his resolution into effect without 
delay. 

Accompanied by his uncle, who refused to 
be left behind, he returned on foot to Holly 

tank, but his vigil of hours in its vicinity was 
not rewarded by a glimpse of his betrothed. 

For days thereafter he haunted the road in 
front of the mansion. No one gazing from a 
front ‘window could fail to see that tall, 
military figure, with the pele, stern face and 
anxious eyes, as it passed slowly backwards 
and forwards, looking up in the vain hope of 
meeting one who strove uselessly. to steel her 
heart against him. 

Miss Kenneth was greatly annoyed at his 
persistency, and ordereti the shutters to be kept 
continually shut, and refused to allow Hellice 
to quit her presence during the day. The girl’s 
jonl exercise consisted of a few turns daily up 
land ‘down the garden in company with her 
hostess, and of an decasional drive with Miss 
Kenneth in the close, old-feshioned coach. 

It was a duil; dreary existence, and the mis- 
taken spinster rendered it duller and drearier 
by long sermons of admonition and warning ; 
by requesting the maiden to read aloud weari- 


by enjoining her to repentance for her supposed 
great wickedness ; } 

Their days were spent in the cosy drawing- 
room, and while Hellice read, Miss Kenneth 
plied her tatting-shuttle or dozed im her great 
armchair. a 

The rector made his usual weekly visit, and 
the curate came as usual three times a week, 
and both were informed of Heilice’s supposed 
depravity, and both enjoined her to repent and 
turn’from the error of her ways. Both were 
mild; /kind-looking men, but to Hellice -they 
were harsh, bitter); and unsparing. 

The only bright ‘moments in the girl's dark 
lot were alter she hed retired to her room. for 





some homilies on the commonest virtues, and - 
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the night. Then she would sit for hours at 
her darkened window and watch the noble, 
manly figure of her lover, sometimes through 
tear-blin eyes, sometimes murmuring his 
name fondly over and over with endearing epi- 
thets, and sometimes struggling with a wild im- 
pulse to fly to him, and nestle her weary head 
against h's shoulder. 

More than a fortnight passed in this manner, 
and yet Sir Richard not tired of his task. 
He knew that Hellice must often see him, and 
he resolved to touch her heart by his patience 
and persistency. 

He watched eagerly for opportunities to gain 
her presence, but Miss Kenneth never left her 
unguarded during the day. Hellice was not a 

risoner, yet her position was scarcely . 

‘yen had she been quite free, however, she 
would have refused to meet her lover, for she 
still believed him to be the lawful husband of 
Margaret Sorel. 

One evening—a. day or later than the oc- 
currence of the events related in the preced- 
ing chapter—Hellice sat at her window, sad 
and thoughtful. Her room was unlighted, but 
her graceful figure in its white robes and scar- 
let ribbons was plainly visible erie the 

loom. She was looking through the folds of 
1er curtains for the form of her lover, but it 
was nowhere to be seen. He had been absent 
from his post all day, and Hellice had tortured 
herself with a thousand fears in consequence. 
Perhaps he was ill. He might at that moment 
be lying senseless and neglected at the little 
country inn he had made his headquarters. 
Or, he might have given her up at last, deter- 
mined to waste no more devotion upon one so 
cold and pitiless. Or, he might have learned of 
his wife’s existence, even if he had been until 
now ignorant of it, and have taken her back 
to his heart and home. Or, perhaps, he had 
become at last convinced of Hellice’s unworthi- 
ness, and withdrawn from her his love, his 
homage, even his respect. 

Thus ingenious to torture herself, Hellice 
looked and prayed for the sight of the face 
that was dearer to her than life. 

“Tf I could only know that he is safe and 
well!” she murmured, her tones freighted with 
anguish almost too great to be borne. “Oh, 
Richard, where are you?” 

Again her wild gaze swept up and down the 
read lying so white and mal in the moonlight. 
She saw only the shadows of the over-arching 
trees, moving fitfully upon the chalky surface 
of the road; and heard only the mournful night 
cries of the birds as they fluttered restlessly 
among the branches of the trees. The night 
was brilliant with starlight and moonlight, but 
there was a solemn coldness, a mournful deso- 
lation everywhere, that smote the girl’s impres- 
sible heart, and moved her to tears. 

It seemed to her as if the clouds that had sur- 
rounded her heretofore had fallen around her 
and enveloped her closely like a never-to-be 
loosened winding-sheet. The very air seemed 
oppressive to her. Never in her short life had 
she felt so much im need of a friend, of sym- 
pathy, of tenderness. Had Miss Kenneth 
evinced towards her any sentiment save sus- 

icion she would have flown to her and un- 
burdened her heart. She thought of Lady 
Redwoode with unutterable longing, with a 
sort of childish adoration, with a wild up- 
springing of the beart, and she felt that she 
would giadly die then could it be with Lady 
Redwoode’s arms about her, Lady Redwonde’s 
breast as her pillow, and with Lady Redwoode’s 
face kcokimg lovingly into her own. 

She dared not think long of the Baroness, 
and her thoughts turned again anxiously to Sir 
Richard. All her loneliness and desolation 
came over her in one full black tide of wee. 
In her anguish she cried, sharply: 

“Mh, Richard, Richard!” 

Hier voice was not loud enough to pass 
beyond the limits of her chamber, and yet, as 
if in response to her call, the figure of her lover 
appeared. in front of the gate, with eyes up- 
raised ts her window, and with arms out- 
stretched a3 if to enfold her. He looked pale, 





caeworn, and troubled, in the ghastly moon- 
light. His usually stern face seemed all aglow 
with love and tenderness, and his look was 
full of anguished pleading. : 

Had some secret sympathy told him of her 


ing cry? Had the chord that still 
Cone es to her vibrated sensibly when her 
whole being bad called out for him? Hellice 
scarcely waited to ask herself these questions. 
Her lover was waiting for her, was suffering 
on her account, and longing for her presence. 
She sprang up, her un 
about her in rippling waves, her breath com- 
ing quickly, her eves pty she rushed 
down the stairs, unlocked the front door, and 
ran along the avenue, conscious of only one 
fact—that Sir Richard was waiting for her. 
He saw the slender, flying figure with un- 
utterable ewes a Springing over the 
gate, he opened his arms and waited for her. 
She came up, hesitated but an imstant, and 
then flew to his embrace, and was gathered 
jonately and tenderly to his throbbing 


om. 

“Oh, my darling, my precious love!” 
murmured the Baronet, in infinite and tender 
yearning. “My little wronged girl! Have 
you suffered so much as 1 through our separa- 
tion?” r 

He lifted her face, so that the moonlight 
fell upon it. It was paler and thinner than of 
old, and there were depths of sorrow in 
sweet dark eyes, such depths as he would have 
given years of his life to shield her from. 

It had gained a wonderful sweetness, how- 
ever, and her beauty seemed like that of the 
angels. The strong, brave spirit was unsub- 
dued; and her mouth had gained a-shade of 
resoluteness in its a an which was tem- 

red b uisite gentleness. 

a the po of her enraptured lover, she was 
perfection itself. 

He drew her head back to its resting-place, 
and stooping, pressed a kiss upon her forehead. 

That caress recalled Hellice to hérself. She 
raised her head, withdrew herself gently but 
firmly from the clasp of his encircling arm, 
and stood im front of him pale and sorrowful, 
but quietly resolute. 

A tt is for the last time, Sir Richard,” she 
said, looking up at him with a gaze that 
thrilled him with foreboding. “We must 
henceforth be strangers to other. I have 
done wrong to come to you, but I could not 
resist your look. Let us say good-bye, Sir 
Richard—good-bye, for ever!’ 

Sir Richard caught her arm as if he feared 
she would refuse to hear his words. 

“Not so, Hellice,” he pleaded. “I can 
never bid you farewell. Our lives must be one, 
as are our hearts. My first, my only love, I 
will not let you go, Listen to me, Hellice. 
There is no barrier between us. There is no 
= why you should refuse to become my 
wife. 

“No reason, Sir Richard? You forget poor 
Margaret, your wife.” 

The Baronet’s face became momentarily 
stern at the remembrance of his actress-wife, 
and how she had darkened his life, and wrought 
disturbance and separation between him and 
Hellice ; then the memory of his wrongs faded 
away, ahd he became r and impassioned. 

“As I live, Hellice,” he said, solemnly, 
raising one hand above his head as if to eas 
the attestation of Heaven; “as I live, Mar- 
garet Sorel is not my wife. I am free to woo 
and win you, Hellice—free to make you my 
honoured wife, whenever you consent to marry 
me.” 

“But she said she was your wife,” said 
Hellice, struggling with conflicting emotions. 

“She showed me your love-letters, her 

the certificate of your mar- 
What am I to believe, Sir 
She could not have counterfeited 
She told me the 


wedding-ring, 
riage with he 
Ric ? 
those proofs of marriage. 
story in a manner that testified to her truth- 


fulness. She did not seck me out. I found 
her in the garden at Redwoode, suffering as 
people suffer in anguish worse than death. I 
cannet believe she spoke falsely to me. 


und hair falling | 





e. But, 
life with 


It seemed to the ardent, troubled youn 
lover that she looked like a judge about t» 
utter a condemnatory sentence, and that she 
would not regard with forgiving eyes the w- 
pleasant episode he was about to relate, or his 
previous reticence with regard to it. 

With a heavy heart he began his narratiog, 

“ Hellice,” he said, deprecatingly and sop. 
sowfully, “I was only a when I first met 
Margaret Sorel. I was at Oxford, a grave, 
ambitious student, looking forward to schol 
astic honours, although I bad barely attained 
the age of twenty. One evening I wen 
up to town with a party of gay student 
friends, and visited a theatre, whose principal 
attraction was a handsome young actress, who 
had hitherto played entirely in the provinces. 
That actress was Margaret Sorel. You have 
seen her, Hellice, and have doubtless noticed 
that she has a gipsy sort of beauty, which 
sonsists more in ruddy colouring than in regv- 
larity of feature. There is, and was then, no 
refinement nor delicacy in her mind or person. 
But she had a talent fcr the stage, and looked 
well before the footlights. I threw her a 
bouquet, as did many others. Mine she picked 
up herself, and she Serna her head, and our 
eyes met. That moment saw the beginning of 
my boyish infatuation for her.” 

He paused, as if to give Hellice a chance to 
speak, but-the girl stood pale and silent, and 
seemingly as aa a marble statue. 

There was a despairing accent in his tomes 
as he continued,— 

“One of my friends had already made her 

i ». At my solicitation he took me 
behind the scenes at the conclusion of the 
and introduced me to Mise Sorel. She 
— ed me ay vo monary my vauity, 
pretending to be impressed by my appear- 
ance. From that night I studies 
and friends to devote myself to her. Unlike 
the other moths who fluttered around her, } 
offered her an honourable love and marriage. 
She was ambitious and desirous of i 

herself well in society. She accepted me, 
our iage-day was appointed. I think 
she loved me, Hellice, but had T beds poor ool 
she would have scorned me. The 
wedding-day came, and we stood together a 
the altar. At the last moment, Hellice, wher 
I was uttering the vows that bound me to ber, 
a realisation of my folly came over me, and I 
doubted my love for her. The moment wa 
too solemn for further self-deception, and I 
knew that the feeling I had thought love was 
mere ish infatuation. It was then to 
late to draw back. I promised myself that! 
would cherish her and care for her, and that 
she should never know that she had no place 

im my heart.’ 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in No. 2013, Back 

numbers can be obtained through any New 


agent. ) 


Arronnsrx : “Now, mark me well, sir! Do}? 
understand you to say that you were standing 
within ten feet of the parties when the fight 
began?” Witness (to the Court): “Your 
Honour, have I to answer that question: 
The Court: “I see nothing wrong i= 
question. You. may answer it.” Witness {te 
attorney): “Well, sir, I don't know whether 
you understand me to say it or not.” 
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ALTERED FORTUNES 


Ne is harder for people once wealthy 
than to be obliged to adapt themselves to 
altered fortunes. 

When a man has always been poor, when 
jrom his birth he has had to look hard at 
every penny, and think twice before he spends 
it, economy seems to come easy to him. 
Habit, with most of us, is second nature, and 
what we have always been doing it is natural 

do. 
When a@ man is reduced from wealth. to 

werty all the world is changed for him. 
Secs he bought whatever he fancied, but now 
he has to make his income meet his expenses. 
The friends who loved him so in his pros- 
vcity, and who fattened on his substance, 
have forgotten all about him, and would be 
atterly dead broke if he wanted a sovereign 
te help him out of a tight place. 

He has been im the habit of spending 
thoveands; now he must look sharp after the 
pennies. Never have the fine and costly 
things of the world looked so alluring to him 
a do now that he knows they are not 
for him. Never before has hia mouth so 
watered for the expensive viands which none 
bot the rich man can afford. 

The millionaire may sup happily and con- 
tentedly on simple bread and butter, when he 
knows that the markets of the world are at 
his command; but the millionaire, reduced to 
a pauper, will sigh for the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
and his stomach will rebel at the coarse fare 
which is all that his finances will justify. 

And if it is hard for a rich man to come 
down, how much harder if it for a rich woman 
to submit to altered fortunes? 

A woman’s nature is more sensitive to 
slights than @ man’s. A cool nod, a con- 
strained smile, an averted face, will sting her 
as nothing of the kind could ever sting a man. 
He might swear over such things, but she will 
vw 





cep. 

Look at it as cheerfully as you will, there 
is nothing delightful in coming down from 
cump steak te simple, tough round, or in 
wing second-rate butter, or in putting only 
one teaspoonful of sugar in your coffee, when 
you like two. And it is hard to wash your 
greasy dishes, after your frugal dinner, and 
remember that’ once you had a Bridget to 
wash them for you. 

d ne woman can feel quite so well satis- 
fied with life im a ready-made gown, which 
probably pinches her under the arms, and 
draws up in the back, as she does in a gar- 
ment tat hio med by her own dressmaker, who 
knows her form, and charges ten shillings 
extra for the knowledge. 

Nobody likes to be compelled to use cheap 
things, and it is useless to pretend otherwise. 
it is much nicer to have what money you need 
to live comfortably than it is to be pinched. 
Tn romances, poverty is always endured 
with such lofty courage that it seems as if it 
wowd be a charming thing to be reduced to 
eer, just to see how nicely one could 

1% 


The wife, in the romance, iifte herself into 
& seven- heroine when her husband’s 
speculations in gold mines collapse, and she 
retires to her room, and prays in long-syl- 
labled words; and then she goes to work and 
writes a book, for which some publisher is de- 
lighted to pay her a hundred pounds down, 
and a big on the half a million or 
more copies of the work which will be sold 
inside of the next month. 

But in real life mothing of the kind happens. 
Ordinarily, when a man fails, he is morose 
and discouraged, and his wife is tearful and 
Tepming. Both of them wish—oh, «so de- 
voutly '—that they had saved something when 
they had enough; and very likely he says 
that if it hadm’t been for her confounded ex- 
travagance it wouldn't have hap d; and 

and tells him that if he had been 
sharp, Mr. Jones, he'd never, never gone 


that swindling gold mine. 


SFr 


And maybe she will add that if only she'd 
married Jones—and the whole town kuew how 
badly he wanted her—she and her poor 
children would have had a roof that was 
decent over their heads! 

But there are women—and may Heaven's 
choicest blessings rest upcn them—who make 
the best of altered fortunes, and whose love 
and courage, when troubles come, are a com- 
fort and a stay to their husbands. 

Women who never recriminate, who never 
sensure, who never complain—but goodness 
knows they are few. 

And, rally speaking, when a man fails, 
his family moves into a cheap house, and his 
wife takes boarders, and he goes back to 
clerking ; and very likely the lesson they have 
learned will make them economical of the 
money which may come into their possession, | 
ond they will lay the foundation for another | 
fortune. ¥ 











Facetize 


Jupce: “How do you know the prisoner 
made a great disturbance?” Policeman: “He 
woke me up.” 

“Drp she thank you for the seat?” “No; 
but after she had settled down in it she smiled 
sweetly and begged me not to rise.” 


Younc Man: “ Yes, I can mimic anybody. 
-Did you ever see me take your daughter off?” 
Old Gentleman: “No, but I'd like to.” 


T is strange how a man, who admits him- 
self to be a fool, will go just raving mad if 
anybody else tells him the same thing. 

Wire: “Did you make a minute of the 
pastor's sermon this morning?” Husband ; 
“Yes; several. There were enough of them 
to make an hour.” 


Txe loan of an umbrella to a man whe will 
return it next morning certain is said to be 
the most perfect example in existence of faith, 
hope, and charity combined, 

He (esthetic, as they went down to supper) : 
“Agh, d’you like etchings?” She (from the 
country): “Ye-es, but I do’nt think I'll take 
any to-night. It’s rather late.” 


A weaLTHy young lawyer spent two days 
and a night over one case, and at the end of 
that time ceuld not tell which side he was on. 
It was a case of champagne. 

“On what ground, Mr. Cautious, do you 
propose to break our engagement?” “There's 
no ground, Miss Bellows; that’s the trouble. 
I had supposed when we became engaged that 
you o a large farm.” 


Coax. DeatER (anxiously). “Hold on! That 
load hasn’t been weighed. It looks to me 
rather large for a ton.” Driver: “’Tain’t in- 
tended for a ton. It’s two tons.” Dealer: 
“Beg pardon. Go ahead.” 


Too Crose.— Suddenly,” said the Major, 
“the Indians were upon us. They scalped me 
and left me for dead, but Imanaged to crawl 
into the camp and was saved.” “That was 4 
close shave,” said Hicks. “Yes,” said the 
Major, rubbing his wig, “close to the bone.” 

Dearzrn: “What can I show _ you, 
medam?” Mrs. Brown: “Well, to tell you 
the truth, my husband has been hurrying and 
bothering me, and I mean to keep him wait- 
ing outside for twenty minutes; but I don’t 
mind your just showing me a few things, and 
perhaps I'll spend a shilling or two.” 

Miss Graton, (who has spent her whole 
summer in trying to elevate the simple rr sa | 

ple with whom she has boarded): “Good- 
im Mr. Giles. I hope my visit here hasn’t 
been entirely without results.” Mr. Giles: 
“No, no. tu say that for you. You've 
learnt a heap since you first came here, bat 

4 was purty nigh the greenest one we ever 





ad on our hands. 
* 


Exprerix Surror: “I have spoken to your 
mother, Helen, and——” Helen: “Oh, I’m 
so glad! Did she accept you?” 

Suatt Bor (at Devonshire village fair) : 
“ Mother, can I buy a pennard o’ guseberries!” 
Mother (with decision): “No! you don’t want 
to spen’ all yer money at wance. Buy a ’ap- 
pard.” 

Prorrsson, a little distracted: “I’m very 
glad to see you. How’s your wife?” “f 
regret it, professor, but I’m not married.” 
“Ah, yes; then, of course, your wife's still 
single?” 





~ 


—— 


Mrs. Hughes’ Gratitude. 


Residents in the neighbourhood of Duke 
Street, Heron Oross, Fenton, Stoke-upon-T'rent, 
have recently been busily discussing a sensa- 
tional cure which has occurred there, and 
which has been brought about by Charles 
Forde’s Bile Beans for Biliousness. 

Mr, James Hughes, of Duke Street, is the 
proprietor of a flourishing ironmongery busi- 
ness, and his wife, Mrs. Mercy Helen T.ughes, 
is the subject of the cure. A “ Staffordshire 
Sentinel '’ reporter, hearing a rumour of the 
circumstances, visited Heron Cross, and Mra, 
Hughes kindly granted him an, interview. 
“ Yes,” said she, “if is quite true that Charles 
Forde’s Bile Beans for Biliousness have done 
wonders for me. Several years ago I had a 
severe attack of scarlet fever. When I had 
recovered from this I found that I was in such 
a condition that I frequently suffered from 
indigestion. This became chronic, and I be- 
came fearfully debilitated and depressed. My 
unfortunate condition was made worse by 
violent heart spasms. I suffered from these 
for six or seven years. The attacks were most 
sudden and very acute. If I got up froma 
chair or couch quickly I had pains shooting 
through my body like a knife piercing me. 
Wind would collect round my heart, pa give 
me great pain, accompanied by a burning sen- 
sation. .The attacks were so frequent that I 
was always in a sinking and exhausted con- 
dition, and at times my hands and feet were so 
very cold that I really thought circulation had 
stopped. Indeed I was so bad that several 
times I thought I was really going to dic. I 
had treatment on several occasions from 
different doctors, but medical attention was 
not only very expensive, but did not give me 
any lasting benefit.” 

“ How did you hear of Charles Forde’s Bile 
Beans, Mrs. Hughes?” ‘“ We saw them men- 
tioned in the ‘ Sentinel,’ was the reply, “ and 
I thought I would try them.”’ 

“What were the first results you noticed 
after taking Bile Beans?" Why, I felé an 
improvement very soon. The wind first began 
to go from round my heart, and I began to feel 
stronger and less depressed. I persevered with 
the Beans, and when one box was done, got 
another, and then athird. Without going into 
all the details I may say that their result has 
been to change me from the wretched condition 
T have told you I was in when I began to take 
them to what you see I am to-day. I am very 

rateful for what Bile Beans have done for mo, 

‘or I am not now like the same woman. You 
will readily understand how weil and strong I 
feel when I tell you that I can now do all my 
housework myself, look after my seven children, 
and attend also to the shop.” 

It is by effecting such owres ag the above that 
Charles Forde's Bile Beans for Biliousness 
have made for themselves the reputation of 
being superior to all known medicines for indi- 
a liver and kidney disorders, constipation, 

eadache, debility, nervousness, anemia, female 
ailments, colds, chills, rheumatism, and in- 
fluenza. All chemists stock them, or you may 
obtain them direct from the Bile Bean Manu- 
facturing Co., 119, London Wall, H.0., by 
sending prices, 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. (2s. 9d. box 











contains three times 1s. 14d.). Bile Beans are 
sold only in sealed boxes, never loose, 
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Weinxixs.—It is quite true that there are 
numerous advertised “ cures” for wrinkles, but 
| I do not believe in any of them. Face massage, 
_—v and regularly applied, might do some 
: ‘ |) | good; your case seems to be no ordinary one, 

Phe Dditer is pleased to hear from his | and evidently requires a practised hand, but, 
readers at any time. as you do not favour me with your name and 

‘All letters must give the name and address | address, I am quite unable to recommend to 
of the writers, not for publication, bul as @ | you a specialist. 
guaranties of good faith. 


Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR, 


Anxious Rustic.—It is allowable, and in 
some cases desirable, upon receiving a brief 
business letter, to write the reply on the same 


Mary W.—It is not proper to receive visits 
page, immediately beneath the original com- 


from a married man, particularly when it is 
without his wife’s knowledge, and would make | munication, thus returning both together. By 
her “horribly jealous.” this means the whole matter is brought up 

Pxart.—Tabitha means “a roe,” Jane the | before the writer's mind without any effort. 
feminine of John, “beloved of the Lord,” | Of course, if the original letter occupies one 
Florence “flourishing,” Mary “ bitter,” Edith | side of the paper, the reply may be written on 
“ happiness,” Blanche “ fair,” Lily “ purit; Me the other without violat: any of the rules -of 
Maude a brave girl,” Gertrade “ all rath,” business etiquette. In such cases it is always 
Mabel “my beauty,” Amy..“o friend,” well to indicate the fact of the reply being 
Beatrice “making happy,” Constance “firm | Written on the other side of the sheet by plac- 
and faithful.” ing the word “over” at the bottom of the 


lary:~A man has no right to treat any | teat page. , 
woman as your half-hearted lover has treated | W. Forv.—Nenralgia is sometimes caused by 
you. Probably your wisest course would be | cold winds and a damp atmosphere. Avoid 
to break off with him at once; but if you | them as much as possible, but do not think 
wish to give him another chance, you might | you would escape neuralgia by staying indoors 
jget your mother to speak to him, or have a | altogether. Protect yourself against cold winds 
frank talk with him yourself. A little jealousy by wrapping up well when you go out, but 
would be very dikely to wake him up to a | don’t shut ydtreelf up like an exotic for fear of 
sense of how badly he has treated you. | faciug them. Everything that strengthens the 

Favw.—When any solid substance is im- | 87Stem is an enemy to neuralgia. Fat i# an 
mersed in water it displaces a volume of water peortag ep anti-neuralgic. It need not necessarily 
exactly equal to the bulk of the immersed | teke the form of meat fat. Cream, milk, butter, 
body. A board of dry white pine, weighing | °¢88, alt contain digestible fat. Bacon is a 
20 pounds, would displace about four-fifths of | capital breakfast dish for neuralgic people. Tf 
@ onbic foot of water, and as this amount of | they can take codliver oil they should begin its 
water weighs about 50 pounds, the board not | use in Octéber, and, if it agrees, not leave it 
merely floats, but would bear up about 30 | off till the weather is getting warm in June. 
pounds. A piece of cast-iron weighing two | Take it.im small doses (half to one teaspoonful 
pounds would only displace 74 cubic inches of | after meals); they do more good than large 
water, weighing only about 44 ounces, and | doses, which generally are not digested. 
consequently it sinks rapidly. } 





| 
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Conisanpg.—A lady shovid not accept too 
many presents from a gentleman, even if she 
is engaged to be married te him, 


8. G.—Decidedly not. A very wise ‘may 
once said: “Strike not, even with a blossom 
thy wife, though she be guilty of a thousand 
faults.” 

Historian,—According to the olf chronicles, 
Richard I. recerved the title of “ Lion-hearteq” 
because he plucked out a lion’s heart, to which 
beast he had been exposed by the Duke of 
Austria for having slain his son. Of course 
this is merely a fanciful origin of the name, 
as it was in all probability given him because 
of his valorous deeds preformed in the Holy 
Land during the Crisades. 7 


Karnure.—Yours is a sad case, but I se 
nothing for it but to wait with what patience 
op may. “Wait and pray” is woman's lot. 

f he is in’the city an advertisement so worded 
as to catch his eye im his favourite daily paper 
might bring him to you. Meanwhile do, all 
you can to comfort cheer your mother and 
sister, andin so doing you will yourself find 
peace. 

Querniz.—Playwriting is not, except in 
some isolated cases, a remunerative means of 
getting a living. In order to write a good play-- 
such a one as would stand any chance of being 
examined by a theatrical manager, actor 
or ‘actress—it is absolutely necessary that the 
author should be thoroughly in stage 
business and the manner in which a play 
should be produced. These requisites you con- 
fess you do not o—. and, therefore, if you 
expect to succeed, it will be necessary to ac- 
quaint yourself with the rudiments of the art. 

udged by the penmanship in the note before 
me &@ manager would give up in despair when 

resented with a manuscript written in a simi- 
ar style. Spelling and general construction 
are also very faulty. 





Sisters.—Two brown-haired, blue-eyed girls | 





want costumes for a masquerade party. Why 
not. go as flower girl and shepherdess? The 
flower girl would look pretty in a blue or | 
pink lawn dress, plain, full skirt reaching to 
the ankle, high-necked bodice gathered to a 
belt, short puffed sleeves, a coquettish white 
muslin apron filled with flowers, and a fancy 
basket of these on her arm. She wears a wide 
straw hat turned wp on one side. Hither slip- 
pers or high shoes. The shepherdess requires 
a red, quilted, short skirt, a white bodice with | 
full sleeves, a flat straw hat and « crook tied | 
with bhie ribbon. Also grey silk stockings | 
and buckled shoes. 
Oarrrat aNp Lazour.—You ask if I think | 


that the interests of capital and labour can | 
ever be satisfactorily adjusted. Ever is a very 


Keep the Biood Pure 
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strength. 


By Taking 


ir Wou TAKE 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 


Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


FRAZER’S TABLETS. 


TABLETS 








long period, and a great deal can be done in 

it. e tendency of human affairs, taken in 
their entire sweep, is in the direction of fairer 

' adjustments between conflicting interests. The | 
movement is slow and difficult; but, never- | 
theless, it is constantly going on. The general | 
diffusion of education is beginning to tell 
powerfully in favour of the movement. As | 
people become more intelligent, they become | 
more .reasonable, and are more and more | 
overned by their minds than by their passions. 


THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of PRAZER’S TABLETS 


In 


Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 





f course, there is still too much unreasonable- 
ness among men, Probably there is not one 
person in all the world who is always governed 


PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 





by. reason and never gives way to follies of 
temper. And when people get excited by con- 
tentions for what they believe to be their | 
ights, it is to be expected that a great deal 
will be done on all sides which will make the 
judici grieve. Still,, the great movements 
towards the better adjustment of the interests 
of ital and labour will in the long run 
doubtless prove to be beneficial to the human 
race, and in the course of time it is probable 
that the bed rock of equity and fairness will 





Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained of all Chemists in pale green boxes, 


with the words FRAZER’S TABLETS in GOLD LETTERS on the lid, 


Price 1s. 134d. per box, or post free 1s. 3d. from 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD, 











be reached, on which the interests of all 


95, Farringdon Street, Lon.on, E.C. 











parties may safely rest, 
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the average height of five feet three inches 

ta five feet seven inches. = will weigh from || WHEL PTON’S 
hundred an ee ve to one hundre 

sod forty pounds, PILLS? 

T, Jexner.—By “ inoculation ” is understood 1F NOT, WHY NOT P 
the operation by which some of the contents of THEY CURE 
the vesicles or “ipocks” of a person suffering | | HEADACHE, INDICE apr Ty IPATION, 
from smnall-pox is conveyed nye the skin INVALUABLE 
of @ person nob suffering from thi 3s disease. Of all Chemists, Tha, og dp “Od. per box- 
When inoculation is performed, the person _G@. WHELPTON & SON, 
inoculated dev 8 small- pox, but, as a rule, 3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 
ina milder form than that commonly conveyed 
in the usual contagion. He is, how- 
ever, although su from a mild attack him- DOMESTIC SERVANTS WANTED IN CANADA, 


self, a source of infection to other people, who 
pa! develop the disease in @ severe form. The 
dangers @ inoculation as regards the 
diffusion of small-pox were established beyond | pi 


doubt sixty inoculation was pro- 
hibited by srs, bd io ' 
—_—_—_— 

Tas Loxpow Reapze is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 
ot Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 

** Aut Lerrers tro smu AppDREss2eD 10 


mus Eprroz of Tax Lowpow Raapze, 60-52, 
Lndgate Hill, E.C. 
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Government Agents and in Canada 
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Street, W. mn Mags Sold in the Colori a 


enuine and 


‘or villages, towns, cities, and in the country districts. 
advies may be oe pe . the United Kingdom from 
from Government 
ees | Committees are also formed in many 
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tons cop ied 


Comte, AaB for pamphlets and all informa- 
and post free, to the HIGH COM. 
ANADA, 17, VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, pe of to the Allan, Dominion, and Plder 
ip Co.s, of their local 

sn Pacise Railway Company. 
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in size and quality to any. Machine. 
Treadle. 4 years’ guarantee. 
Machine on receipt of 5/- P.O. for one? month’s 
can be paid 5/- MONTHLY. 
Write for Terms, Designs, and Samples of Work. 
THE ATLAS .. 


SEWING MACHINE CO., 





i4, Hier Rp., Kitpury, 





“ATLAS” sqirGt SEWING MACHINE 


Works by Hand or 
. To ensure satisfaction we will send 


39/- 


1862, Hien STREET, Camprn Town, Lonpon; 63, Seven Sisters Rp. 
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Photographers Sent to all Parts. 
* Oollotype Printing 





POC ee 


‘Prices and Specimensiom Application. 





The ltilustrations in 





Photo-Engraving Co. 


Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 


¢ for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General Illustration. . 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 


For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes, 


were 


““THE LONDON READER” are 
gz reproduced by the Company. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST-—-SUPPER. 





















Many p-ople suffer from bad sight, or 
films and specks Allsuch should send 
to BTEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Road, London, for his. little book, 
ne w to Preserve e Eyesight.” This 

s of SINGLE TON’S EYE OINT- 
MENT, & cure for all troubles of the 
eyes eyelids, and eyelaehes, having 
300 years’ reputation as the best 
remedy, Supplied in ancient pedestal 
pote for 2/.each by ali chemists & stores, 
Please note that it retains its 
healing virtues for yeare 











WOMAN'S 8 UNFAILING FRIEND 


\ rE MES, 


al Pi ills 


QUICKLY CORRECT ALL JRREGULARITIFG, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, ond relieve the yy si symptoms 30 
revalent with the se 


and Large Size 4s. 64., of all Chemists; or will be 
sent anywhere = ‘receipt of, of. 5; ~ or 55 stamps, by 


66, Long Row. Nottingham. 
Beware of "Tmitations, dnjurious : and worthless. 
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DON'T COUGH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUCH. 


ANY DOCTOR WILL TELL YOU, “there 
fe no better Cor Medicine.” ~ gives 
relief: if you safter from cough try them 
but once; they will cure, and they will 
not injure your health; an tocreasin 
mk over 8) years isa certain ‘est 0 

value. Sold in 13j}d. tins. 


TOOTH-ACHE 








CURED INSTANTLY BY 
+] Prevents Decay, Sa 
Extraction, sieeple 88 Nights 
Prevented. 
Nenuralgic Headaches and all Nerve 
Pains removed by BUNTER’S NERVINE 
NERVINE. All Chemists, 1s. 14d. 
“ Ag g specitic for Toothache it has me equal, I have 
used it successfully for years.” —Prof, W. Winson, M.D 





THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 


KAYE’S worsoveti's PILLS 


Are a certain Cure for Indigestion, Biliousness, Head- 
ache, Dyspepsia, O onstipation, Liver and Kidney Cor - 





plaints, &. For Ladies of all 
Of all Chemists, 18, 144.28, 


es they are invaluable, 
» and 43. 64, per box. 
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BIRD'S CUSTARD is the 


at a moment's notice makes detlicians 
Custard—rich and creamlike without 


eggs, risk, or trouble. 
diplomées of the South Kensington 


School of Cookery. 


BIRD’S CUSTARD POWDER 


one thing needed with all 
Stewed, or Bottled Fruits. 
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